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450 
THREE SONNETS. 


TO NATURE IN HER ASCRIBED CHARACTER OF 
UNMEANING AND ALL-PERFORMING FORCE. 


L 
O Nature! thou whom I have thought to 
love, 
Seeing in thine the reflex of God’s face, 
A loath’d abstraction would usurp thy 


place, — : 
While Him they not dethrone, they but dis- 
prove. 


Weird Nature ! can it be that joy is fled, 
And bald un-meaning take beneath thy 
smile? 
That beauty haunts the dust but to beguile, 
And that = Order, Love and Hope are 
dead ? 


Pitiless Force, all-moving, all-unmov’d, 
Dread mother of unfather’d worlds, assauge 
Thy wrath on us, — be this wild life reprov’d, 
nd trampled into nothing in thy rage! 


Vain prayer, although the last of human- 

kind,— 

Force is not wrath, —she is but deaf and blind. 
Fune 19. 

IL. 

Dread Force, in whom of old we lov’d to see 
A nursing mother, clothing with her life 
The seeds of Love divine, with what sore 

strife 

We hold or yield our thoughts of Love and 

thee ! 


‘Thou art not “calm,” but restless as the 
ocean, 
Filling with aimless toil the endless years, — 
Stumbling on thought, and throwing off the 
spheres, 
Churning the Universe with mindless motion. 


Dull fount of joy, unhallow’d source of tears, 
Cold motor of our fervid faith and song, 
Dead, but engendering life, love, pangs, and 
fears 
Thou crownedst thy wild work with foulest 
wrong, — 


When first thou lightedst on a seeming goal, 
And darkly blunder’d on man’s suffering soul. 


Fune 20. 
IIL. 


Blind Cyclop, hurling stones of destiny, 
And not in fury !— working bootless ill, 





In mere vacuity of mind and will — 
Man’s soul revolts. against thy work and thee ! 


THREE SONNETS, ETC. 


We still might rise, and with one heart 
agree 
To mar the ruthless “ grinding of thy mill ! ” 


Dead tyrant, tho’ our cries and groans pass by 


_ thee, 
a, re off from each new “tree of 
ife 


Himself, its fatal flower, could still defy thee, 
In waging on thy work eternal strife, — 


The races come and coming evermore, 
Heaping with hecatombs thy dead-sea shore, 
Fune 23. 


Spectator. EMILY PFEIFFER. 


THE LAST TRYST. 


OVER brown moors and wither’d leas 
The angry winds were sweeping ; 
Over the great grey northern seas, 
The crested waves were leaping ; 
And you and I stood close together, 
In the chilling gleam of the wintry weather, 
As the bare gaunt branches, overhead, 
Shook their lingering leaflets, gold and red, 
While in every faltering word we said, 
Rang the _ wail for the days that were 
dead ; 
For, by the sad seas, ’neath the storm-beat 
trees, 
Our last tryst we were keeping. 


I scarce could hear the words you sobbed, 
Amid your passionate weeping, 
And pee glow from my eager prayer was 
ro q 
By the chill around us creeping ; 
From the silent paths, where in summer 
weather, 
Youth, joy, and music had met together, 
From the cry of the sea-mews flitting past, 
O’er the wild white waves in the bitter blast, 
From the a that crash’d on the hollow 
sand, 
From the sough of the breeze o’er the dull 
damp land, 
From sea and shore rose “‘ No more, no more,” 
As our last tryst we were keeping. 


There was not a pale bud left, in sooth, 
’Mid the dry leaves round us heaping ; 
The bitter harvest of reckless youth, 
Time’s iron hand was reaping ; 
Our lips still said, “ Forever, forever,” 
As the trembling fingers clung together. 
But even then each sad heart knew 
What fate and circumstance meant to do, 
And the mighty billows boom’d like a knell, 


| As we turned apart from that long farewell ; 


Slaves.of a despot, conscienceless and zz/, 


Slaves, by mad chance befool’d to think» 


‘them free, 


And to wind, and rain, and the moaning main, 
Left the last tryst of our keeping. 
All The Year Round. 





THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT.* 


“ BRITAIN,” writes the so-called Nen- 
nius,f quoting from the Welsh Triads, 
“containeth three considerable islands : 
whereof one lieth over against the Ar- 
morican shore, and is called Inis gueith ; 
the second is situated in the navel of the 
sea between Ireland and Britain, and its 
name is called Eubonia, that is Manau ; 
another is situated in the furthest verge 
of the British world beyond the Picts, and 
is named Orc. So was it said in the 
proverb of old when one spake of its 
judges, and kings, ‘He judged Britain 
with its three islands.” Other pens 
have described in this “ Review” her 
northern sisters, “the storm-swept Or- 
cades,” and the bleak house of the heroic 
Charlotte de la Tremouille, and the saintly 
Wilson. It is our present purpose to de- 
vote a few pages to the leader of the 
“laughing train ” of “little isles on every 
side ” — 


Wight who checks the westcring tide,t 


which, as old Drayton says in his long- 
drawn lines — : 


*1. The History of the Isle of Wight. By Sir 
Richard Worsley, Bart. London. 1781. 4to. 

2. Tour of the Isle of Wight. By J. Hassell. Lon- 
don. 1790. 

3. A New, Correct, and Much-improved History of 
the Iste of Wight. Albin, Newport. 1795. 8vo. 

4. Description of the principal Picturesque Beauties, 
Antiquities, and Geological Phenomena of the Isle of 
Wight. By Sir Henry C. Englefield, Bart. London. 
1816. 8vo. 

5. The Undercliff of the Isle of Wight. By George 
A. Martin, M.D. London. 1849. 8vo. 

6. The History and Antiquities of the Isle of Wight. 
By George Hillier. London. 1855. Parts1to4. 4to. 

7. Murray's Handbook for Travellers in Surrey, 
Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight. London. 1865. 

t “ Nennius,’’? § 8. ‘‘ The work which bears the 
name of Nennius was most frobably written in the 
eighth century. It is a compilation made originally 
without much judgment. ... Still, however, it con- 
tains fragments of earlier works which are of great in- 
terest and value.”” — Guest, ‘‘ Early English Settle- 
ments in South Britain,’ Transact. of Arch. Inst., 
Salisbury volume, p. 36. The original of the passage 
given above is found in one of the Welsh Triads quoted 
by Dr. Guest in the “ Proceedings of the Philological 
Society,” i.g: “The three primary adjoining islands 
of the Isle of Britain, Orc, Manaw, and Gwyth, and 
afterwards the sea broke the land, so that Mon became 
an island and in the same manner the isle of Ore was 
broken.” 

+ Collins, ‘* Ode to Liberty.” 
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Of all the southern isles hath held the highest 
place, 

And evermore hath been the great’st in 
Britain’s grace. 

The name of the Isle of Wight at once 
calls up ideas of all that is most lovely in 
scenery and genial in climate. Sung by 
poets, painted by artists, eulogized by 
physicians, the favourite resort alike of - 
the pleasure-seeker and the invalid, the 
artist and the geologist; a household 
word with Englishmen, which all either 
have seen or intend to see; few spots in 
the wide world are more often thought of 
with loving thankfulness. How many 
are the weary labourers of this over- 
worked generation in whose minds it is 
connected with days or weeks of the 
purest happiness snatched from the 


noise and smoke of town, 


and dreamt away among their merry chil- 
dren on its pebbly beaches, or beneath its 
ivy-clad rocks, gazing out on the wide 
expanse of the limitless ocean, drinking 
in health and refreshment both for mind 
and body with every breeze! These 
grateful memories swell into a deeper and 
more sacred feeling with those who, on 
the first approach of that fell destroyer of 
the youngest and loveliest — consumption 
—have borne their loved ones from 
bleaker and less genial homes to winter 
on its sunny slopes beneath the shelter- 
ing wall of its gigantic downs, and have 
seen with thankfulness the glow return to 
the wan cheek and vigour to the enfeebled 
limbs ; orif this has been denied them, 
and the disease has run its fatal course 
to its sad end, have at least enjoyed the 
consolation of knowing that life has been 
prolonged, suffering lessened, and that 
the invalids’ closing days have been 
brightened by the loveliness around them: 
that if their sun has set, it has not set in 
darkness and gloom. 

But it is not every one for whom our 
island awakens such solemn memories as 
these, — memories which we must almost 
apologize for referring to. With the artist 
the Isle of Wight speaks of many a treas- 
ured addition to the sketch-book. Many 
a young observer has, like the lamented 
Strickland, learnt his first geological les- 
sons in this island, which, in the words 
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of Mr. Hopkins,* seems almost to have 
been “cut out by Nature for a model 
illustrative of the phenomena of stratifica- 
tion;” while a whole host of accom- 
plished geologists — including such hon- 
oured names as Webster, Sedgwick, and 
the too early lost Forbes—have here 
_ pursued investigations, the fruits of which 
have enriched the scientific world. The 
botanist has many a pleasant memory of 
prizes secured for the “hortus siccus,” 
among its woods, downs, bogs, and sand- 
hills, or on the level reefs, fertile in sea- 
weeds, that fortify its coasts. Indeed, 
whatever his tastes may be, no one with 
any eye or feeling for the beauties of na- 
ture can have visited the Isle of Wight 
without acquiescing in the panegyric 
passed upon it by Sir Walter Scott,t as 
“that beautiful island, which he who has 
once seen never forgets, through what- 
ever part of the world his future path may 
carry him.” 

The rhomboidal form of the Isle of 
Wight, likened by various observers to a 
turbot, a bird with expanded wings, and 
a heraldic lozenge, the two diameters 
measuring roughly 23 and 14 miles, is 
due both to its geological formation and 
to the unequal action of the sea on the 
coast-line, eating out the softer strata of 
the Lower Greensand and Wealden beds 
into the wide concavities of Sandown and 
Chale Bays, while the harder chalk is left 
in bold projecting headlands. 

The leading feature in the Isle of 
Wight, both from a geological and pic- 
turesque point of view, is the high undu- 
lating ridge of bare swelling chalk downs, 
running from end to end of the island, of 
which it forms, as it were, the backbone, 
ruling its whole physical structure, and 
rising sheer from the sea at either ex- 
tremity in bold mural precipices honey- 
combed with caverns, forming the Culver- 


and Needles headland to the west. 





Cliffs to the east,and the Main Bench | Brighston and Brook. At each extremity 


OF WIGHT. 


shaped pinnacled masses left while all 
about them has yielded to the ceaseless 
dash of the breakers. 

Towards the centre of the island these 
chalk downs, instead of being limited to 
a single narrow wall, form two or three 
parallel ridges with outliers: here, cut 
into combes and dingles with steeply 
sloping sides clothed with rich foliage, or 
shagged with aged thorns dwarfed or 
twisted by the fierce blasts with which 
they have had to maintain a lifelong 
struggle; there, closing in and forming 
long sequestered glens, or rounding into 
smooth elbows, or dipping down their 
undulating arms into the sand-valleys 
below. As we approach either extremity 
the ridge diminishes in breadth, being 
scarcely a quarter of a mile broad at Af- 
ton Down above Freshwater Gate, while 
the strata more and more nearly approach 
to verticality, evidenced to the eye by 
the black lines of flints scoring the white 
face of the chalk with as much regularity 
as the lines of a copy-book. 

The southern promontory presents 
another range of chalk downs — Shank- 
lin, St. Boniface, and St. Catherine’s 
Downs — containing the highest ground 
in the island, little short of 800 feet 
above the sea-level, throwing off huge 
pier-like projecting arms northwards into 
the valley of denudation,— for the most 
part displaying an undulating surface of 
the Lower Greensand, sometimes run- 
ning in ridges, sometimes swelling in 
isolated hillocks, sometimes furrowed 
into gullies and watered by the Medina 
and the Yar and their tiny tributaries,— 
which divides this range from the central 
ridge. 

The axis of the upheaving force which 
raised the central ridge appears to have 
coincided with a line drawn from near 
Sandown Fort to somewhere between 


The ,Of this anticlinal line in Compton and 


Needles themselves are simply shattered | Sandown Bays, the Wealden emerges 
remnants of the chalk ridge that once from under the Lower Greensand, and 
stretched continuously across the chan- | attracts the geologist by its Saurian re- 
nel to the Isle of Purbeck: huge wedge- | Mains and rafts of fossil trees. 


* “ Cambridge Essays,’’ 1857, p. 185. 
+ “Surgeon’s Daughter,” chap. vi. 


Immediately below the chalk lies the 
Upper Greensand, whose mural escarp- 
ment and shelf-like outline contrasts for- 
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cibly with the smooth rounded forms of 
the chalk. It is this formation to which 
the scenery of the Undercliff owes its 
most characteristic feature in the vast 
vertical wall, furrowed by time and 
stained with the tenderest hues, which 
stretches almost without interruption 
from Bonchurch to Chale. 

Next comes the Gault, locally known 
as “the blue slipper,” from its colour, 
and the tendency of the superincumbent 
strata to slip or slide on the smooth 
unctuous surface of its clays, when mois- 
tened by the copious land springs which 
percolate through the chalk and sand- 
stone. It is to this that the gigantic 
landslip that under the healing hand of 
nature has created the romantic beauty 
of the Undercliff is due. The base of 
the sandstone wall being undermined by 
the springs, the overhanging masses 
were torn away by their own weight and 
carried downwards on the slippery sur- 
face of the gault, until they encountered 
some obstacle which checked their de- 
scent, and caused them to hang pic- 
turesquely poised on the steep grassy 
slope, where, draped with ivy and a pro- 
fusion of graceful creepers, they afford 
shelter to early primroses and violets, 
which cluster round their base, and, with 
“a budding world” of purple orchises 
and curling fern-fronds, form a picture of 
surpassing loveliness. 

The northern half of the island between 
the central chalk-ridge and the Solent 
is occupied by a succession of the older 
tertiary strata which form the very re- 
markable cliffs of Alum Bay. The al- 
most magical beauty of this locality is 
due to the quick succession of beds of 
vivid and violently contrasted hues — red, 
yellow, black, white — upheaved from 
their naturally horizontal positions, and 
made to stand on end, as it were, for the 
convenience of the geologist. One nar- 
row bed of pipe-clay, intervening between 
the richly-tinted sands, contains impres- 
sions of leaves of most exquisite deli- 
cacy, belonging to a sub-tropical. flora, 
identical with those in a corresponding 
bed across the Solent at Bournemouth. 

The Chines, though in no sense pe- 
Culiar to the Isle of Wight, but found 
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under different names wherever the same 
physical causes operate, are among its 
best known geological features. They 
are deep fissures or gullies eaten out of 
the soft strata of the Lower Greensand 
by the action of running water, and de- 
rive their name from the A.-S. “cine” or 
“cyne,” * a cleft. Some of the most 
attractive scenery of the island is to be 
found in these little ravines, which, if they 
had not at one time received such exag- 
gerated praise, would be more esteemed 
now. At Shanklin a little rill tumbling 
at the head of the glen over a harder bed 
of rock which checks its action, has worn 
away a sinuous ravine, the steep sides of 
which are prettily draped with coppice 
and creepers, through which the brook 
wends its way to the sea, which it enters 
through a mighty gash in the cliffs, “as 
if cut with the sword of an Orlando.” 
Luccombe Chine, a mile or two further 
along the shore of the south-west, though 
smaller, has been more left to nature, and 
is to many more pleasing. The third 
celebrated chine —that of Blackgang— 
is a complete contrast to the other two in 
its bare treeless aspect; and has been 
so completely vulgarized by smug villas 
and toy-shops, that to the ordinary visitor 
it is simply “a delusion and a snare.” 
To the geologist the fine sections of the 
strata presented in its naked sides and 
séa-front must always make it an object 
of interest. 

Of its earliest inhabitants, the Celta, 
or the Belge by whom the former had 
been displaced shortly before Czsar’s in- 
vasion, the Isle of Wight exhibits numer- 
ous and distinct traces. The very name 
by which, under various forms, its has 
been known for at least the last two 
thousand years, is in all probability of 
Celtic origins The Ynys Gwyth of the 
Welsh Triads, the Juzs Gueith of Nennius, 
is considered by Dr. Guest to be equiva- 


* The verb “to chine” was used not only by Spen- 
ser, — 7 
“Where biting deepe, so deadly it imprest 
That quite it chyned his backe behind the sell.”” 
Faerie Quene, b. iv. c. 6. 
but also by Dryden, as quoted by Richardson sud 


voi. 


‘*He that in his day did chine the long rib’d Apen- 
nine.” 
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lent to “the channel island.” In accord- 
ance with this is the statement of 
Nennius, or at any rate one of his tran- 
scribers, that guzth in British or Celtic 
signified “division,” * a name evidently 
indicating a belief that at some far re- 
mote period it had been severed from the 
mainland. The crests of nearly all the 
downs, which stretch in an almost un- 
broken line from Bembridge at the east- 
tern to Freshwater at the western ex- 
tremity of the island, are studded with 


The grassy barrows of the happier dead, 


not a few of which are deemed by arche- 
ologists good examples of the British 
barrow. The mounds which stand out so 
conspicuously against the | on Shal- 
combe Down, are said to have been 
raised over Arwald, the Jutish king of 
the island, his son, and dependants, who 
had fallen in battle with Ceadwalla. In- 
teresting groups occur on Chillerton, 
Brook, Afton, and Ashey Downs. Many, 
if not most, of these have been rifled, and 
the contents too frequently broken and 
dispersed. 

But we have traces of the homes as well 
as of the graves of the people. The steep- 
ly-sided, sinuous dells which divide the 
knot of chalk-downs to the west of Caris- 
brooke shew groups of shallow bowl- 
shaped depressions, which have been long 
popularly known as. “ British Villages.” 
These mark the sites of the rude conical 
huts of the aboriginal inhabitants,t who 
had formed their settlements in the valley, 
under the protection of the hill-forts, 
the remains of which still crown the 
ridge above. These excavations occur in 
groups of two, three, or more, within the 
compass of a larger ring, which served as 
a rampart against hostile attacks ; each 

roup, or raa/, as they would be termed 
in South Africa, indicating the abode of 
a single family. The name of the valley 
in which the largest number of these 
traces of habitation are found — Gallibury 
Bottom — serves to confirm the tradition. 
The British inhabitants of Wessex were 
known to the Saxons as Wealhas or 
Gaels, and Gallibury may well indicate 
the durh or “ fortified place” of the bar- 
barous tribes found here by the Jutish 
invaders. 

Another primeval memorial may be 


* “ Quam Britones insulam Gueid vel Gwith vocant, 
uod Latine divortium dici potest.’”? — MS. C. C. C. 


ambridge. 

+ Tae oixnoe ebredeic Exovor éx TOY Kaxduwv 7} 
SbAwv xara 7 rAeiorov ovyKeipévac. — Diod. Sicul., 
lib. v. c. 21, speaking of the inhabitants of Britain. 
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seen where, at the head of ‘a hollow way 
of unknown antiquity shaded by low 
spreading oaks above the village of Mot- 
tiston — 


Tinted by Time, the solitary stone 
On the green hill of Mote each storm with- 
stood, 
Grows dim with hoary lichen overgrown. 
Peel, The Fair Island, 


This Longstone, as it is popularly called, 
is an example of the menhirs, or standing 
stones, which in former days were so con- 
fidently connected with Druidical wor- 
ship, but of the purpose of which so little 
is really known. It is a rough quadran- 
gular pillar of ferruginous sandstone, 13 
feet in height, and is estimated to weigh 
little less than 30 tons. 

Whether the “Ixrvg which Diodorus Sic- 
ulus describes as the storehouse of the 
Cornish tin, the mart frequented by the 
Greek merchants from Marseilles and 
Narbonne, should be identified with the 
Isle of Wight, or with St. Michael’s 
Mount, is a question which has been long 
and hotly debated, and of which we may 
say “ adhuc sub judice lis est.” The dis- 
covery of a block of tin, of the shape of 
an astragalus, dredged up at the entrance 
to Falmouth Harbour, appears to the ac- 
complished Sir Henry James * an irre- 
fragable proof that the port from which 
the astraga/i of tin mentioned by Diodo- 
rus were shipped for the coast of Gaul is 
to be identified with St. Michael’s Mount, 
and his conclusions were to a considera- 
ble extent accepted by the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis.t But the Isle of Wight 
tradition is too well authenticated to be. 
lightly set aside, and it can hardly be 
questioned that the Ictis of Diodorus, as 
well as the Mictis of Timzus, are merely 
variations of Vectis, the Roman designa- 
tion of the Isle of Wight. Diodorus, 
writing from hearsay, without any per- 
sonal acquaintance with the localities, 
may have well combined the accounts of 
the two tin-ports, and produced a de- 
scription accurately tallying with neither. 

The Romans have left fewer and less 
distinct marks of their occupation, which 
commenced under Vespasian, acting as 
lieutenant to Plautius in the invasion of 
Claudus A.D. 43, and here first “desig- 
nated by the fates for empire,” ¢ than in 
many other parts of England. Besides 
coins and fragments of pottery, we can 


* “ Archzological Journal,’”’ No. cxi. pp. 196-202. 

t Ibid. For Sir G. C. Lewis’ earlier view, see his 
** Astronomy of the Ancients,” pp. 450-454. 

+ Tacit. Agric. 13, ‘‘ Monstratus fatis Vespasianus.” 
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point only to the recently discovered villa 
at Carisbrooke. This is small but well 
preserved, with bath, hypocaust, and the 
other usual arrangements, and is enriched 
with a complex tessellated pavement and 
mural paintings, recalling the decorations 
of Pompeii. 

The state of these remains, like that of 
Roman buildings generally throughout 
England, indicates the barbarism which, 
after the departure of the Romans, had 
rudely sought to stamp out the civilization 
they had brought with them but had 
failed to naturalize. Not a single article 
of value was discovered in its ruins. 
Everywhere there were traces of the oc- 
cupation of a savage people; fires had 
been kindled on the beautiful tessellated 
floors; the bones of deer, sheep, and 
other animals, strewn about the rooms, 
spoke of the coarse repasts which had 
succeeded to the “noctes coeneque 
defim” of the countrymen of Lucullus 
and Apicius. The ruin was evidently due 
not to gradual decay, but to wilful de- 
struction. 

The evidences of the Anglo-Saxon oc- 
cupancy are limited to the sepulchral 
barrows and their contents. These are 
very numerous, and few cemeteries in the 
country have yielded a richer harvest than 
that on “ Chessell Down,” near Fresh- 
water. Among many other discoveries 
indicating a considerable advance in 
wealth and refinement, we may particu- 
larize the skeleton of an infant with its 
bronze rattle ; of a female with the bod- 
kin which had confined her hair still lying 
at the back of her head, and her bronze 
needle and scissors by her side ; a silver 
spoon, with its capacious bowl washed 
with gold ; and balls of crystal with silver 
mountings — mysterious objects which, 
from the time of the entrance of the Jews 
into Canaan*to that of Lilly and Dr. 
Dee, have been associated with magical 
rites, and unhallowed pryings into futu- 
rity. 

The Saxon, or rather Jutish, occupation 
of the island dates from 530, when Cer- 
dic of Wessex, and his son Cynric, sub- 
sequently to their conquests on the 


* The Hebrew of Lev. XXxvi-» Numb. xxxiii. a 
xxv. 11 (“image of stone,” “ pictures,’ E. V.; 
okoréc oxorvai, LX X.), has been interpreted by Spen- 


Prov. 


Aivog 


ser (‘De Legibus,’” vol. i.), Delrius (* Disquis. 
Magic,” lib. iv. c. 2, p. 468), Douglas, and others, of 
these divining balls. See for a long and learned dis- 
quisition on the point, Douglas’ ** Nenia Britannica,’ 
P- 14, § 9. Such crystal balls, set in precious metals, 
were found in the tomb of King Childeric at Tournay, 
as well as in a large number of the Kentish (Jutish) 
barrows opened by Douglas and Faussett. 
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mainland, crossed the Solent, and, after 
a bloody battle, stormed the durhk or 
stronghold at Carisbrooke, and made 
themselves masters of Wight. Four 
years later, on Cerdic’s death, the island 
was granted to his nephews, probably the 
sons or grandsons of his sister, who had 
married a Jutish husband — Stuf, and the 
eponymic hero, whose real name has been 
completely lost in that derived from his 
island achievements, Wiht-gar, “ the 
spear of Wight.” Wiktgar, according to 
Florence of Worcester, died in 544, and 
was buried in the citadel called after him 
Wihtgaresburh, which, though so altered 
by detapitation and phonetic corruption 
as to be hardly recognizable, still pre- 
serves in its name of Carisbrooke the 
memory of its Jutish lord. The little 
inland blagien continued dependent on 
Wessex for more than a century, till, in 
661, Wulfhere of Mercia ravaged it, and 
transferred it to Ethelwald, king of the 
South Saxons. Ethelwald was a convert 
to Christianity. Wulfhere had been his 
sponsor, and with that union of sanguin- 
ary barbarism and fierce zeal for the faith 
which so often characterized these half- 
leavened heathens,* made the extirpation 
of paganism a condition of the gift to 
his royal godson. The neighbouring 
county of Sussex, then. just emerging 
from heathenism under Wilfrid’s teach- 
ing, furnished a missionary, Eoppa,t who, 
in the words of the A.-S. Chronicle, 
“ first of men brought baptism to the peo- 
ple of Wight.” But Eoppa’s mission 
proved a failure, and when, twenty years. 
later, A.D. 686, the island was again rav- 
aged by Ceadwalla, after the death of 
Ethelwald in battle, the whole Jutish pop- 
ulaticn were found heathen, and, as such, 
were doomed to- extermination by “the 
fierce catechumen.” ¢ 

Fielding, the novelist, when provoked 
beyond endurance by the extortions of 
his shrewish landlady at-Ryde, says sar- 


‘ rovinces of 
Gaul in the hands of these heretics,’ cried Clovis with 
all the zeal of a new convert. The clergy blessed the 
pious sentiment, and the orthodox barbarian was re- 
warded with a series of bloody victories.’’ -- Kemble, 
* Anglo-Saxons,” vol. ii. p. 355. 

t Eoppa is mentioned by Bede, “‘ Eccl. Hist.,’’ iv. 14, 
as one of Wilfrid’s Sussex clergy and Abbot of Selsey. 
The * Anglo-Saxon Chronicle” also says, sub anno 
661, that ‘‘ Eoppa the mass priest, dy the command of 
Wilfrid and ng Wulfhere, first brought baptism to 
the ‘people of Wight.’”’ From this it would follow 
that both the earlier and later missions were directed 
by Wilfrid. ; 

+ ‘*Adelwold, being greatly desyrous to make the 
people of the Isle to taste of Christ, sent one Eoppaa 
priest to preache the worde unto them, but he profited 


* “*T cannot bear to see the finest 





nothinge.’”? — Lambarde, “Topograph. and Histor. 


| Dict. of England,’’ 1730, p. 395. 
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castically, “Certain it is the island of 
Wight was not an early convert to Chris- 
tianity, nay, there is some reason to doubt 
whether it was ever entirely converted.” 
Whatever may be thought of his infer- 
ence, the great novelist was correct in his 
history. It has often been remarked as 
singular that, while the Jutes of Kent 
were the first of the Anglo-Saxon race to 
embrace the Christian religion, their 
kinsmen in Wight should have been the 
last todo so. This is, doubtless, attrib- 
utable to the insular position of Wight, 
the Solent Sea—“ pelagus solvens,” as 
Bede styles it, false in etymology but true 
in fact —cutting its people off from in- 
tercourse with the mainland as effectually 
in those days of timid navigation, as the 
dense forests of the Andredesweald did 
their pagan neighbours in Sussex, whose 
conversion, due to the same great Chris- 
tian pioneer, only preceded that of Wight 
by a few years.* Before he started on 
his enterprise, Ceadwalla, as it were to 
bribe the powerful God of the Christians 
to favour his arms, had vowed that, if 
successful, he would devote a fourth part 
of the land and spoil to Christ. The 
ubiquitous Wilfrid, who in consequence 
of “the sad scenes of sacerdotal jealousy 
and strife which made his course almost 
a constant feud, and himself an object of 
unpopularity, even of persecution,” ¢ has 
hardly secured the place he merits as one 
of the most enterprising and successful 
of missionaries, was at hand to register 
the youthful warrior’s vow. On the suc- 
cess of his arms in Wight, Wilfrid — of 
whom Fuller appositely remarks that “ his 
mapépya were better than his épya, his cas- 
ual and occasional better than his inten- 
tional performances,” {— eager to renew 
the spiritual victories vouchsafed him by 
God among the barbarians on the shores 
of the Baltic, and, still more recently, 
among the savage population of Sussex, 
claimed the promised fourth part as God’s 
heritage. The claim was allowed. Three 
hundred families were spared from mas- 
sacre, and tradition points to the site of 
Brading Church as the scene of the ad- 


_.* Jeremy Taylor, to whom no historical or classical 
illustration, however incongruous, ever came amiss, 
from ‘‘ the Ephesian matron”’ of Petronius to “* Vene- 
atapadius Ragium, king of Narsinga,” records Cead- 
walla’s conquest of the Isle of Wight among the 
triumphs of prayer (Jeremy Taylor’s works, Heber’s 
edition, vol. ili. p. 91). We fear that the facts dispel 
the illusion. 
+ Milman, “ Latin Christianity,” vol. ii. p. go. 

_ + “ Wilfrid was one of great parts and greater pas- 
sions... as nightingales sing sweetest the farthest 
from the nests, so this man was most diligent in his 
services when at the greatest distance from his home.’’ 
— Fuller, “Ch. Hist.,’”’ cent. vii. § 97, 98. 
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mission of the heathen Jutes into the 
Christian faith. Scarcely had the foun- 
dations of a Christian church in Wight 
been laid, when Wilfrid was recalled to 
Northumbria, and he was compelled to 
entrust the carrying on the work to other 
hands. 

The history of this interesting epoch 
would be incomplete were we to omit the 
affecting episode of the two young prin- 
ces, sons or brothers of Arwald, the Jut- 
ish king, who, having escaped the slaugh- 
ter of their kindred, were discovered in 
their hiding-place of Stoneham, “ Ad 
Lapidem,” near Southampton, and doomed 
to death by Ceadwalla, but were spared 
for a little space at the intercession of 
Cynibehrt, Abbot of Redbridge, that 
he might teach and baptize them be- 
fore they had to die; and who, in the 
words of Bede, who tells the tale with 
beautiful simplicity,* “ joyfully underwent 
a temporal death, by which they did not 
doubt that they should pass to an eternal 
life of the soul,” and found a place in the 
martyrology of the Roman Church, which 
keeps the 21st of August as the anniver- 
sary of “ Fratres Regis Arvaldi MM.” 

The position of the Isle of Wight, so 
open to hostile descent by sea, and so 
convenient as a base of operations on the 
mainland, rendered it from very early 
times a second Cythera, and we can well 
believe that some Chilon of the day has 
before now wished it sunk in the sea.f 
Indeed the history of the island, from 
the eighth to the sixteenth century, is 
little more than that of successive pirati- 
cal invasions, ravages by fire and sword, 
and hostile occupations, and of the meas- 
ures adopted for the defence of its coasts. 
But incessant as were their descents, 
culminating in the terrible devastation of 
1001, when fire and sword swept over the 
whole island, the Danes made no perma- 
nent settlement in Wight. Local nomen- 
clature, that invaluable handmaid to his- 
tory, is here our guide; and the entire 
absence of Danish elements in the names 
of places—the bys, and holms, and 
thorps — which are so abundant in the 
East of England, proves beyond question 
that the Danes came for booty, not for 
tillage, and looked on the island as a so- 
journing-place, not as a home. 


* Bede, “* Hist. Eccl.,’’ lib. iv. c. 16. 

+ Herod. vii. 235: gare dé . voog éxixerpévyn 
TH obvoua gore KiOnpa, tiv Xidwv, avyp rap’ jpiv 
aopararoc yevouevoc, Képdoc wélov Eon eivar Erap- 
TinTyOt Kata THE Oadaoone KatadeduKévar pGAAoV 
i Umepexerv. 
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The establishment of the strong rule 
of the Conqueror opened a new and hap- 
pier zra for the harassed island. The 
feudal system being introduced, the lord- 
ship of this exposed and dangerous out- 
post was committed to the famous senes- 
chal, William FitzOsbern, the Duke’s 
nearest personal friend, the prime mover 
in the conquest of England, who, by his 
vigorous counsels, had fixed the waver- 
ing resolve of William on the receipt of 
the news of the Confessor’s death; and 
who had proved his chief agent, together 
with Odo of Bayeux, in the reduction of 
the conquered country, where the very 
name of “the great oppressor,” so dear 
to the Normans, struck terror into the 
hearts of the English.* 

We know not whether FitzOsbern ever 
set foot in his island fief. A chartulary 
of Carisbrooke Priory indeed ascribes to 
him the conguest of the island, but this 
may safely be regarded as a blunder. A 
district impoverished of men and means 
by acentury or two of Danish ravages, 
was nct likely to be in a position to think 
of withstanding its Norman lord. He 
erected a small priory at Carisbrooke, de- 
pendent on the Abbey of Lire (de Lyra), 
in the diocese of Evreux, of which he had 
been the founder, as well as of Cor- 


meilles, in which, still Norman at heart, 


he was buried by his own desire. The 
lordship passed to his second son Roger, 
and on the defeat of his conspiracy es- 
cheated to the Crown. 

The island was visited by William him- 
self twice towards the close of his reign. 
It was here, in 1082, that his unlooked- 
for appearance dispersed the ambitious 
dreams of his half-brother Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux, as he was gathering the forces 
with which he was about to start for 
Rome, in the hope, encourged by the ut- 
terances of soothsayers, of being chosen 
successor of Hildebrand when he should 
vacate the Papal throne. Inthe “Aula 
Regia” of the island, while the assem- 
bled barons shrunk in religious dread 
from executing their master’s command 
by “laying hands on a consecrated 
bishop, William—the subtle mind of 
Lanfranc, it is said, suggesting the dis- 
tinction” —himself arrested him as Earl 
of Kent; under which title, the remon- 
strances of the Bishop of Bayeux being 
unheeded, he was hurried off to Nor- 
mandy, and kept prisoner in the castle of 


* Freeman, ‘Norman Conquest,’’ vol. iii. p. 324. 
* Hunc Normannis carissimum Ang!is maximo terrori 
esse sc.ebat.’”? — Will. Pict. 149. ‘* Primus et maxi- 
mus oppressor Anglorum.’’ — Orderic. 
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Rouen * till William’s decease. The sec- 
ond visit was in 1087, on his last voyage 
from England to Normandy, not many 
months before his death. The lordship 
of the Isle of Wight, escheated to the 
Crown on the rebellion of the younger 
FitzOsbern, was in the early part of his 
reign granted by Henry I. to Richard de 
Redvers (de Ripariis), Earl of Devon, one 
of the five barons who had adhered un- 
waveringly to. him during his struggle 
with his brother Robert. It remained in 
his lineal descendants through a long se- 
ries of De Redvers and De Vernons, 
until the reign of Edward I., when Isa- 
bella de Fortibus, Countess of Albemarle 
and Lady of Wight, who had outlived all 
her children and near kinsmen, sold it on 
her deathbed, at Stockwell, near London, 
in 1293, to the King for six thousand 
marks. 

The Lords of the Isle of Wight ruled 
almost as petty sovereigns within their 
lordship. An examination of the “ Pleas 
of Court” and other similar authorities, 
proves that they enjoyed privileges of 
feudal service usually restricted to the 
Crown. Never were these rights: more 
strenuously asserted than when, just as 
they were about to expire forever, the 
lion-hearted Isabella de Fortibus was 
called upon to substantiate her claim be- 
fore the King’s Justices Itinerant to that 
“which belonged to the crown of my 
Lord the King,” A.D. 1275. “The heart,” 
writes Mr. Hillier, “is touched with the 
picture of the lone woman, widowed and 
childless, struggling, the last of her race, 
to preserve in her own keeping the 
brightest part of the inheritance of her 
fathers.” We read with real satisfaction 
the sentence of the Justices, confirming 
Isabella in all her ancestral rights, which 
she enjoyed until her death undisturbed, 
except by the priors and monks of the 
various religious houses in the island, 
between whom and the Countess there 
was a perpetual feud. 

Liable as the Isle of Wight was to in- 
road at all times, hostilities between Eng- 
land and France gave the signal for the 
commencement of predatory descents, 
which for three centuries hung over the 
unfortunate island in a cloud of perpetual 
menace, ever and anon bursting in a 
storm of devastation. The reigns of the 
Plantagenet Edwards, though fertile in 
alarms, do not record any serious inva- 
sion. The French were continually hov- 
ering about its coasts, and from time to 


* Freeman, ‘‘ Norman Conquest,” vol. iv. p. 683. 
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time we hear of their landing and inflict- 


ing some damage. But the vigorous sys- 
tem of defence organized by Edward I., 
immediately on his a possessed 
of the lordship of the island, joined to 
the natural prowess of its men —“ the 
island,” according to Camden, bein 
“not so weil fortified by its rocks an 
castles as by its inhabitants, who are nat- 
urally warlike and courageous ” — effec- 
tually prevented their making any lodg- 
ment there. When in 1340 the French 
had landed at St. Helen’s Point in some 
force,and were making their way into 
the interior, they were attacked by a 
hastily raised body of the islanders, 
headed by the Captain of the Isle, Sir 
Theobald Russell, of Yaverland — the an- 
cestor of the noble house of Bedford — 
and were driven back to their ships with 
great loss, Russell himself falling in the 
moment of victory. Thirty years later, 
at the commencement of the feeble reign 
of Richard II., the French power was in 
the ascendant, and the island suffered 
grievously. The whole of the southern 
coast of England was insulted and plun- 
dered by the French fleet, which com- 
pletely mastered the Isle of Wight, plun- 
dering and burning the towns of Newport, 
Francheville (Newtown), and Yarmouth, 
and desolating the whole country. Caris- 
brooke alone held out against the in- 
vaders, who here received a decisive 
check from the loss of their commander, 
and of a large body of men surprised in 
an ambuscade which compelled them to 
retire, after exacting a thousand marks 
from the pillaged islanders, the greater 
art of whom left the island for the main- 
and.* 

The title of “Lord of the Island” f 
sank ina sea of blood —the best blood 
of the Isle of Wight. The last who en- 
joyed it, Sir Edward Woodville, the 

rother of Elizabeth Woodville, the queen 
of Edward IV., was the leader of an ill- 
judged and disastrous attempt to strength- 
en the cause of the Duke of Brittany 
against Charles VIII. of France, with a 
force raised in his island lordship. A 
body of 400 yeomen, led by forty gentle- 
men of the isle, picturesquely accoutred 
in white coats with broad red crosses, set 
sail from St. Helen’s, and having joined 
the Duke’s forces, engaged the King’s 


* “ Rolls of Parliament,” 2 Ric. II. a.p. 1378. 

+ The catalogue of the Lords of the Isle contains the 
names of Edmund, duke of York; the “‘ good Duke 
Humphrey” of Gloucester; Richard, duke of York, 
father of Edward 1V.; Edmund, duke of Somerset, 
and his son Henry, duke of Somerset; Lord Rivers, 
and his son Lord Scales. 
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army under La Tremouille at St. Aubin’s, 
July 20, 1488. La Tremouille gained a 
complete victory. Woodville’s whole 
force, against whom the enemy’s strength 
was chiefly directed, was cut to pieces. 
Only one boy, it is said, escaped, to carr 
the disastrous news to his native isle. tt 
was long before the Isle of Wight recov- 
ered from this overwhelming blow. It 
had lost the flower of its manhood and 
youth, the heads to plan and the sinews 
to work ; and there was scarcely a family, 
either of the gentry or commonalty, 
which had not personal reasons to de- 
plore Woodville’s chivalrous but fool- 
hardy expedition.* So critical was the 
condition of the isle, that it engaged the 
attention of Parliament, by which an Act 
was passed the next year, prohibiting 
any one to hold any lands, &c., of a high- 
er annual value than ten marks, in order 
that the island, which is described in the 
preamble of the Act as “of late decayed 
of people, desolate and not inhabited, the 
towns and villages let down, the fields 
dyked and made pasture for beasts,” so 
that by reason of the scantiness of the 
population “the isle cannot be defended, 
but lieth open and ready to the hands of 
the King’s enemies, as well of our an- 
cient enemies of the realm of France and 
of other parties,” — might be again well 
inhabited and able to defend itself from 
invasion. 

The disastrous issue of Woodville’s ex- 
pedition might have been expected to 
have completely crushed the impover- 
ished island. But so great was the in- 
nate vigour of its population, that it soon 
recovered from the calamity, and in 1545 
was able to take an energetic part in re- 
pelling the great French Armada, fitted 
out by Francis I., under the command of 
D’Annebault, for the invasion of Eng- 
land, whose first object was to obtain pos- 
session of the Isle of Wight, the occupa- 
tion of which “would be the prelude of 
an attack on Portsmouth, the destruction 
of the fleet, and the crippling of the naval 
power.”¢ The whole tale has been told 
by the graphic pen of Mr. Froude, and 
we refer our readers to his “ History ” 
for the narrative of the various unsuc- 
cessful attempts of the French to make 


* Henry VII. felt himself so seriously compromised 
by this expedition, that he addressed a letter to Charles 
VII. exonerating himself from all complicit in it. 
We have Charles’s reply (“State Papers,’’ vol. vi. p. 
9), accepting Henry’s. assurance that ‘‘alée [the 
going] d»dict feu de Scalles et de noz subgetz quil 
avoit menez avecques luy en Bretaigne estoit sans notre 
sceu et conge, et a nostre tres grant despiaisance.’’ 

t Froude, ‘‘ Hist. of England,” vol. iv. p. 417 sg. 
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themselves masters of the island; their 
landings at different points of the coast 
— Sea View, St. Helen’s, Shanklin — and 
the undaunted spirit with which the 
islanders drove them back; their com- 
plete rout on Bembridge Down ; and the 
fate of the heroic Chevalier D’Eulx and 
his watering party cut off by an ambus- 
cade in Shanklin Chine. 

In every projected invasion of England 
the occupation of the Isle of Wight formed 
part of the invader’s plan. When the 
next great Armada, vaingloriously chris- 
tened “the Invincible,” set sail with the 
Papal blessing from the coasts of Spain, 
the first object of Medina Sidonia was to 
seize and fortify the Isle of Wight, as a 
basis of operations.* Elizabeth’s Gov- 
ernment was fully aware of the importance 
of the position, and issued orders for the 
garrisoning and protection of the island, 
ably carried out by the then Governor, 
the Queen’s cousin, the energetic Sir 
George Carey. The whole population 
became an army: watches were posted 
on all the heights, with beacons ready to 
be fired on the first sight of the Spanish 
fleet: the neighbouring counties on the 
mainland were charged with the suppl 
of men to aid in the defence of the island, 
and boats to convey them.t No precau- 
tion was omitted. The issue of the ex- 
pedition is familiar to usall. No foreign 
soldier even attempted to set foot on the 
island, beneath whose chalk cliffs some 
of the severest encounters took place be- 
tween the light English craft and the huge 
unwieldy Spanish galleons. 

Although the Isle of Wight may look 
back proudly to the part played by her 
sons in this crisis of the nation’s history, 
her internal condition was at that time 
far from prosperous. She was slowly 
emerging from a condition of the deepest 
depression under the stern but vigourous 
rule of Sir George Carey, who had suc- 
ceeded the daring and unscrupulous Sir 
Edward Horsey, Leicester’s confidant in 
his intrigue or secret marriage with Lady 
Douglas Sheffield, whose services as a 
privateer in the Channel, and with the 
Earl of Warwick at the disastrous siege 


* Motley, “United Netherlands,’’ vol. ii. p. 
Strada, “ De Bello Belgico,’’ p. any ean 
, t The island was distributed for purposes of defence 
into districts called ‘‘ centons.”’ There were ten such 
In 1583, each commanded by a leading 


in j landholder as 
centoneer,” having under him a ‘ 


vintoneer,”’ or 


lieutenant, and, besides his troop of from 100 to 200 
men, a number of “hobblers,”? watchmen mounted on 
* hobbies,” or small horses, to ride from place to place 
and give notice of the enemy’s ap roach. See “* Lans- 
downe MSS.,” 40, xxiv. A.; § B 

> hii. 


ibl. Reg. MSS.,’”’ 18 
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of Havre, had been rewarded with the 
governorship of the Isle of Wight.* In- 
deed the first years of Elizabeth’s reign 
were a gloomy period for the nation at 
large, and few parts of England presented 
a more disastrous aspect than the Isle of 
Wight. The returns of the commission 
organized by the vigorous mind of Cecil 
still exist in the Public Record Office for 
three centons of the island, and the pic- 
ture is a melancholy one. 

The whole island was depopulated and 
impoverished beyond conception. New- 
port, its capital, had been “a great deal 
more than it is.” Whole streets and vil- 
lages of artificers and others are described 
as “void, and no sign of any housing.” 
In one parish, that of Arreton, twenty- 
three tenements were uninhabited. Yar- 
mouth was reduced to a handful of houses, 
“not past a dozen,” while in Newtown, 
which bore marks of having once been 
“twice as good as Newport,” scarcely a 
single fo house was standing. 

The report of the state of religion f was 
not brighter. Of eleven parishes included 
in the return, there were but five in which 
“service as by law appointed ” was cele- 
brated. At Yarmouth the benefice was 
unable to find a priest. At Binstead and 
Whippingham the parsons were non-resi- 
dent, and the churches were served by a 
French curate. At Wootton a layman 
read the Epistle and Gospel, with the 
procession (the Litany) on Sundays and 
holidays. The saddest tale is that of St. 
Helen’s. The encroachments of the sea 
had undermined the foundations of the 
church, which had fallen into such com- 
plete ruin that “one might look in at one 
end and out at the other,” while there had 
been “ never a curate and little service” 
for rg Bh past, so that “the parish- 
ioners had been fain to bury their corpses 
themselves.” “ And yet,” adds the indig- 
nant commissioner, ‘‘they pay neverthe- 


* Sir Edward was the ‘‘ Ned Horsey, the rufflin 
cavalier of Arundel’s,’”’ of the picturesque narrative o 
the plot against Mary, in March 1556, disinterred by 
Mr. Froude from the Record Office. One part of this 
scheme was the betraying of the Isle of Wight and 
Hurst Castle to the French, by the governor, Uvedale. 
Froude, “‘ Hist.,’’ vol. vi. pp. 434, 438. 

'™ When Archbishop Parker made a primary visita- 
tion of his diocese, some of the beneficed clergy were 
mechanics, others Romish priests disguised. Many 
churches were closed. A sermon was not to be heard 
in some places within a distance of twenty miles. To 
read, or at least so to read as to be intelligible and im- 
pressive, was a rare accomplishment. Even in London 
many churches were closed for want of ministers, and 
in the country it was not easy to provide a minister 
competent to baptize infants and inter the dead.’? — 
Marsden, ** Early Puritans,’’ p. 100. See also Neale’s 
** Puritans,” vol. i. c. iv. vi.; Strype’s ‘‘ Parker,” p. 
224. 
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less their tithes.’ The position of St. 
Helen’s, in close proximity to one of the 
chief naval roads of the South of England, 
where seamen of the Catholic nations 
were in the habit of touching for water 
and fresh provisions, rendered its ruined 
state a matter of national concernment. 
“Foreign sailors,” writes Mr. George 
Oglander, who makes the presentment, 
‘* seeing the shameful using of the same, 
think that all other churches within the 
realm be like used, and so have both 
spoken and done shameful acts in our 
derision, and what they have said and 
made report of in their own country God 
knoweth. It is a gazing stock to all for- 
eign nations.” 

Of the internal condition of the island 
in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury we have a graphic picture in the MS. 
memoirs of Sir John Oglander. This 
worthy knight, a loyalist to the backbone, 
was the representative of a family which 
first came into the island with Richard 
de Redvers * and settled at Nunwell, near 
Brading, which they have held in unin- 
terrupted descent tothe present day. On 
two visits paid to the island by Charles I., 
first as Prince in 1618, and afterwards as 
King to inspect the Scotch troops on 
their way to the Isle of Rhé, he was re- 
ceived by Sir John. This transient inter- 
course led to momentous results. His 
personal knowledge of Oglander, togeth- 
er with his reputation for loyaity, and an 
exaggerated confidence in his influence 
in the island, weighed much with Charles 
I. in choosing the Isle of Wight as a ref- 
uge after his escape from Hampton Court, 
and he was the last subject whom the un- 
happy monarch, still enjoying the sem- 
blance of freedom, honoured with a visit, 
Thursday, November 19, 1647. Oglan- 
der’s loyalty cost him dear. He was torn 
from his beloved island by the Committee 
of Parliament, kept a prisoner in London 
for many years, and was eventually 
obliged to pay a large sum of money to 
obtain his discharge. 

In the “ Memoirs” to which we have 
referred the worthy knight never wearies 
of descanting on the happy condition of 
the island in his youth, before “ peace 
and law had beggared them all;” when 
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* The cradle of this family was the Castle of Or- 
glandes, in the parish of Valognes, in the Department 
of La Manche. The Marquis of Orglandes, the chief 
of the French branch, was Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1825. Peter de Oglander, chaplain to 
Richard de Redvers, became Dean of Christchurch 
Twynham, converted by his lord from a college of 
secular canons into an Augustinian priory. While we 
write we notice with regret the death without issue of 
the last Oglander of Nunwell ° 
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the hateful race of attorneys “ that of late 
hath made this their habitation and so by 
sutes undone the country,” was unknown ; 
when “money was as plenty in yeo- 
man’s purses as now in the best of the 
gentry,” who, “ full of money and out of 
debt,” dreamed away a calm and incuri- 
ous existence, 


The world forgetting, by the world forgot ; 


seldom or never going out of the island, 
“making their wills when they went to 
London, thinking it like an East India 
voyage, supposing no trouble like to trav- 
aile,” content to entrust their letters, 
when they had any, toa coneyman who 
came from London to buy rabbits.* He 
draws a pleasing picture of the accom- 
plished Lord Southampton, so reasonably 
identified with “the onlie begetter” of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, when Governor, 
gathering the island gentry about him at 
his Manor House of Standen, and spread- 
ing around him the refining influence of 
his high character. Then, he wails, 
“this island, full of knights and gentry 
beyond compare, was the Paradise of 
England, and now” (A.D. 1647, the period 
of Charles’ incarceration) “it is just like 
the other parts of the kingdom ; a melan- 
choly, deserted, sad place — no company, 
no resort, no neighbourly doings one of 
another, You may truly say ¢empora mu- 
tantur.” 

We have now arrived atthe period 
when the Isle of Wight assumes its chief 
interest in the popular mind in connec- 
tion with the flight and imprisonment of 
Charles I. But the story is too familiar 
to justify repetition, and if told in any 
detail it would carry us far beyond our 
prescribed limits. The events of the 
next twelve months are a familiar portion 
of English history. The unfortunate 
monarch’s gradually restricted liberty ; 
the growing disrespect and inattention to 
his personal comfort ; the hateful bigotry 
which refused him the ministrations of 
his own chaplains and forced on him the 
services of bitter polemics ; the abortive 
schemes of deliverance, and attempts at 
escape ; his daily life in what Andrew 
Marvel styles ‘ Carisbrooke’s narrow 


* Hares were not introduced into the island till the 
sixteenth century, when Sir Edward Horsey, the gov- 
ernor, promised the gift of a lamb in exchange for 
every live hare. Foxes are a far more recent introduce 
tion, dating from the present century, when the animal, 

reviously unknown, was brought in by ‘‘a person more 
anciful than kind to his country,’’? as Bishop Wilson 
says of the introducer of magpies into the Isle of Man 
for the sake of hunting. It was a strange old boast o! 
the Isle of Wight that “‘ there was neither fox, lawyer, 





nor friar in it.’ 
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case ;” the literary pursuits with which 
he occupied the weary hours of confine- 
ment ; the mimic court held by the “ grey 
discrowned monarch” at the Grammar- 
school House at Newport during the dis- 
cussion of the proposed treaty; his rude 
seizure by Major Ralph in the name of 
the army; his hurried night-journey 
across the island to Worsley’s Tower, 
and thence to the gloomy fortress of 
Hurst, December Ist, 1648,—all have 
been often narrated, but never with such 
fulness of detail as by the late Mr. George 
Hillier in his interesting little work, 
“Charles the First in the Isle of Wight.” 

It is not our purpose to narrate the 
captivity of the Princess Elizabeth and 
her brother, the promising young Prince 
Henry, who, with brutal disregard to their 
feelings, were removed by order of Par- 
liament to a place full to them of melan- 
choly memories. Within a month, Eliz- 
abeth, constitutionally a sickly child, 
deformed in person, and crushed by a 
premature load of agony too great for her 
susceptible nature, had rejoined her be- 
loved father. Her body lay in state for 
sixteen days, and was honourably in- 
terred in Newport Church in a manner 
befitting her royal parentage, the mayor 
and aldermen attending in their robes and 
insignia of office. An exquisitely beauti- 
ful recumbent statue of the Princess, by 
Baron Marochetti, was erected by Queen 
Victoria in 1856 “as a token of respect 
for her virtues and of sympathy for her 
misfortunes.” Her little brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester, remained two years 
longer in the castle — which must have 
been a dreary abode to him, deprived of 
the company of his “sweet sister Pa- 
tience’?— until he received Cromwell s 
permission to leave England, March 1653. 

With these events the history of the 
Isle of Wight virtually closes. Charles 
II. paid it more than one visit (once 
against his will, being forced to land at 
Puckaster by a violent gale); and hon- 
oured Yarmouth with his presence, as the 
guest, at his newly-erected red brick 
mansion (now the Bugle Inn), of Sir 
Robert Holmes, an Irish soldier of for- 
tune, who, after some years of service un- 
der foreign Powers, exchanged the land 
for the sea, and became a naval com- 
mander of more celebrity than honourable 
fame ; and who, for his questionable 
achievements, hardly to be distinguished 
from piracy, had been rewarded by his 
not over-scrupulous royal master with the 
governorship of the island. At the time 
of the Revolution of 1688, great fears of 
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a landing of the Dutch fleet were enter- 
tained, and hasty orders were issued to 
maintain a strict watch and secure the de- 
fences of the island, But the island an- 
nals present nothing of any public inter- 
est until our own times, when we have 
seen it selected by our Queen for her 
marine residence ; * and have watched the 
creation at Osborne of a true English 
home of culture and refinement, the cen- 
tre of the purest domestic affections. In 
other generations it will be regarded as, 
perhaps, the chief glory of this island, that 
it was the loved home of the Prince Con- 
sort, and of the purest and most devoted 
to duty of all British sovereigns — unsur- 
passed as Wife, Mother, and Queen. 

The Parliamentary history of the Isle 
of Wight opens a curious page in our 
representative annals. Up to the passing 
of the Reform Bill it contributed no fewer 
than six members to the House of Com- 
mons — half the number returned by the 
whole of Yorkshire, as many as Middle- 
sex including London —two for each of 
the boroughs of Newport, Newtown, and 
Yarmouth. The whole number of nomi- 
nal electors fell short of a hundred, the 
seats being really at the disposal of one 
or two of the leading families of the 
island. When in 1295 Edward I. con- 
vened the Parliament which is considered 
by Hume f “the real and true epoch‘of 
the House of Commons,” Yarmouth and 
Newport each sent a burgess.{ But the 
right slept for three centuries, none being 
returned till 1585. At this time Elizabeth, 
who felt all a Tudor’s hatred of Parlia- 
mentary interference, had adopted the 
policy of her brother and sister, and made 
a large increase to the numbers of the 
House of Commons. The insignificance 
of Yarmouth and Newtown afford a proof 
of the truth of Hallam’s statement § that 
“a very large proportion” of these new 
accessions were “petty boroughs evi- 
dently under the influence of the Crown 
or peerage.” Anything like an independ- 
ent exercise of the franchise was un- 
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* The old name of Osborne, according to Worn, 
d 


was Austerborne. It anciently belonged to the o 
island family of Bowerman, whence it passed by mar- 
riage to the family of Arney, and by purchase in 1549 
to the Lovibonds, and from them to the Manns. Sir 

. Oglander writes, ‘‘Osborne was built by Thomas 

yvibone, and sold by his sonne to Captain Mana, and 
hath been the ruin of the family. Some buyides and 
some destroyeth.”” The heiress of the Manns married 
a Blachford, of Fordingbridge. The mansion at first 
occupied by her yy ut since entirely pulled 
down, was erected by R. Pope Blachford, Esq., towards 
the close of the last century. The estate was purchased 
by the Queen of Lady Isabella Blachford. 

+ “ Hist. of England,”’ vol. ii. p. 281, c. xiii. 

$ “ Rolls of Parliament.” 

Hallam, “Constit. Hist.,”’ i. 264-5. 
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known from the very first. The right of 
appointing one of their members was at 
once made over by the burgesses of New- 


port to the energetic “Captain of the: 


Isle,” Sir George Carey, as a token of 
gratitude for the restoration of their 
privileges. At Yarmouth both the repre- 
sentatives were named by him. A letter 
of his to the Corporation, September 
10h, 1601, is printed by Albin,* desir- 
ing that they should “assemble them- 
selves together, and with their united con- 
sent send up unto him (as they hereto- 
fore had done) their Writt with a Blank, 
wherein he might inscribe the names of 
such persons as he shall think the fittest 
to discharge that Deutie on their Be- 
‘ hoofe.” 

Carey’s successor in the Governorship, 
Henry Wriothesley, Lord Southampton, 
took good care to maintain the preroga- 
tives of his office. We have some inter- 
esting autograph letters lying before us 
which throw a curious light on the history 
of elections at this period. One directed 
to the burgesses of Yarmouth, expresses 
the surprise and indignation of his Lord- 
ship at their having ventured to promise 
a vacant seat without consulting his 
wishes, and “by waie of prevention and 
cunninge prouided rather to make excuse 
than to satisfy his reasonable requeste.” 
“Your forehand promise,” writes the 
indignant Earl, “I shall find meanes to 
preuent, and shall have occasion to note 
your little loue and respecte to me, your 
countryman and frend.” Such a menace 
was not without its effect. At the next 
election Lord Southampton’s son, Thomas 
Wriothesley,t made application to his 
“very louing frendes” for one of the 
seats, stating that, though his Lordship 
declined to dispose of more than one of 
the burgess-ships, yet he would “take it 
as a great respect done unto him” if the 
town would “ willingly doe him the fa- 
vour” to name his son for the second. 
As a matter of course the Governor's son 
was returned, and sat for the borough 
until his father’s death removed him to 
the Upper House. 

The plea that has been not unjustly 
urged for these “ pocket boroughs ” that, 
however contrary to the theory of popu- 
lar representation, they proved some- 
times practically beneficial in opening the 
door to rising young statesmen who might 


* Albin, “‘ History of the Isle of Wight,” p. 354. 

+ Wriothesley’s signature to this letter, ‘*’ Thomas 
Risley,” deserves notice as a curious example of pho- 
netic spelling, and a proof of the lax unsettled orthog- 
raphy of surnames in the sixteenth century. 
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otherwise have found it difficult to obtain 
admission to the House of Commons, 
was exemplified in the Isle of Wight. It 
was thus that Canning was first brought 
into Parliament by Pitt in 1793, as mem- 
ber for Newtown. And the "Duke of 
Wellington, then “ General Sir Arthur 
Wellesley,” entered the English House 
of Commons in 1808 as the representative 
of Newport, his colleague being “ Henry, 
Lord Palmerston.” Other names of note 
illustrate the election rolls of the Isle of 
Wight boroughs. The noble and pure- 
hearted Falkland sat for Newport, and 
Philip, Lord Lisle, the gallant brother of 
Algernon Sidney, for Yarmouth, in the 
Long Parliament. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, when plain John Churchill, and 
the quondam ttailor’s boy of Niton — 
brave old Sir Thomas Hopson, the hero 
of Vigo Bay —appear among the repre- 
sentatives of Newtown. 

The ceremony of election in the Isle of 
Wight boroughs was a very simple and 
agreeable one. Of course a.dinner con- 
stituted its main feature. Atsuch periods 
the dilapidated Court-house at New- 
town —the proceedings at Yarmouth 
were substantially the same —was the 
scene of unwonted festivity. At twelve 
o’clock the burgesses assembled for an 
oyster luncheon, for which the lessee of 
the river was bound to find the mate- 
tials. Before this repast was well di- 
gested, at about 3 P.M. the company sat 
down to a plentiful cold dinner, at the 
close of which the chairman drew from 
his pocket a card bearing the names of 
the two new members. These he read 
aloud, and at once proposed their health 
as their new representatives ; a toast 
which was usually drunk “with the ut- 
most enthusiasm.” 

We have already spoken of the first 
introduction of Christianity into the is- 
land by Wilfrid. The Norman Conquest 
found the island divided into parishes, 
and churches built ; and the new settlers, 
friends of civilization and the Church, 
erected others. 

The ancient island parishes, though 
now mostly subdivided, seem for the 
most part to have been laid out, like the 
rapes of Sussex, by drawing a straight 
line, or stretching a rope, from sea to sea. 
They formed long narrow strips, with the 
church and village in the centre. The 
parish of Newchurch, divided across its 
middle by the steep chalk backbone of 
the island, including the populous towns 
of Ryde at one extremity and Ventnor at 
the other, survived in unbroken unity to 
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our own day, and has only recently as- 
sumed a more manageable form. _ 

Nonconformity found here a congenial 
home. Foreign Protestants made it their 
resort, and seafaring men of all nations 
passed there, which, says Neale,* “ occa- 
sioned the ceremonies not to be so 
strictly observed as in other places, their 
trade and commerce requiring a latitude.” 
This looseness of observance was very 
ofiensive to the strict disciplinarianism of 
Archbishop Parker: “a Parker, indeed,” 
in Fuller's words, “careful to keep the 
fence and shut the gates of discipline 
against all such night stealers as would 
invade the same;” and one of the last 
public acts in which he was employed 
(1575) was a visitation of the Isle of 
Wight, which he carried out with such 
extreme severity, ejecting the ministers 
who refused conformity and closing their 
churches, that the inhabitants made come 
plaint to his bitter enemy the Earl of Lei- 
cester, who had established himself the 
champion of the Puritans. His repre- 
sentations had so much influence over 
Elizabeth’s vain and capricious mind — 
irritated by a sense of the disapprobation 
of her infatuated conduct towards her fa- 
vourite, which the Archbishop had been 
unable entirely to conceal — that she is- 
sued immediate order for the reversal of 
Parker’s injunctions, and when he next 
appeared at Court by royal command, be- 
haved to him with such outrageous rude- 
ness, that the aged prelate left the Court 
stung to the quick, with a resolve that he 
would never visit it again. 

The churches of the Isle of Wight, 
though often eminently picturesque, both 
in position and outline, are not remarka- 
ble for architectural beauty. In fact it 
was too remote to be reached by more 


than the fringe of the wave of architec-: 


tural progress ; while a constant dread of 
the hostile descents of the French and 
their .requent ravages kept the inhabi- 
tants in too depressed a condition to 
have either the means or the heart for 
the erection of costly buildings. They 
are usually long, low buildings, without 
clerestory, and very often without chan- 
cel-arch, frequently consisting of two 
equal aisles or bodies, with no construc- 
tionai mark to distinguish them, or to de- 
fine the site of the parochial altar. The 
best example of this arrangement is the 
Church of Godshill, one of the largest 
and finest in the Island. The towers are 
mostly low and square ; but that of Caris- 


* © Puritans,’’ vol. i. p. 225 
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brooke is a good work of the Perpendicu-. 
lar period, recalling in its outline the 
plainer Somersetshire examples. The 
same model has been followed at Gods- 
hill, Chale, and Gatcombe ; but, pictu- 
resque as they are, even these cannot be 
called good works of art. Fragments of 
Norman work linger and there. The 
best example is the tiny church of Yaver- 
land — the loved of landscape painters, as 
it groups with the gables of the Jacobean 
manor-house beneath its shadowing elms 
— where the south door and chancel-arch 
are good specimens of the barbaric rich- 
ness of the style. Wootton, Northwood, 
and Shalfleet, also have Norman doors, 
and the last-named church the huge stump 
of an ill-used Norman tower. The best 
architectural works in the island, at Cal- 
bourne, Shalfleet, and Arreton, belong to 
the Early English period. The later 
styles present nothing which needs com- 
ment, though there is hardly one of the 
island churches which is not worth turn- 
ing aside to see. Most of them are 
charmingly placed, very frequently, as 
at Godshill, Newchurch, and Motteston, 
crowning an almost precipitous emi- 
nence, and are picturesque with the pic- 
turesqueness of a building which has 
grown into its present form by gradual 
additions, fused by time into one harmo- 
nious whole. The church of St. Law- 
rence, in the Undercliff, has a wide 
celebrity, from its diminutive size. Its 
claim, however, to be the smallest church 
in England was, even before the enlarge- 
ment, contested by some of the churches 
of the Lake District, and cannot now, 
small as it is, be sustained.* 

The churchyard of Brading furnishes 
one of the most beautiful pieces of me- 
morial poetry in the language, rendered 
familiar by Dr. Callcott’s musical setting, 
commencing — 


Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear. 


It is to the memory of a Mrs. Berry, 
and is ascribed to the Rev. John Gill, 


some time curate of Newchurch. In the 
churchyard of Carisbrooke may still be 
read a yet more famous epitaph, which 
thirty years ago gave rise to the case of 
“ Breeks v. Woolfrey,” ¢ in the Court of 


* Before its enlargement, the dimensions of St. Law- 
rence Church were 20 feet long by 12 feet broad, and 
6 feet high to the eaves. 

+ The epitaph in question ran as follows: ** Spes mea 
Christus. Pray for the soul of J. Woo.frey. ‘It is a 
holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead.’ 2 
Mac. xii. 46. J. W. obiit 5 og 1838. Et. 50’ The 
judgment was delivered by the late Sir Herbert Jenner. 

he inscription on Bishop Barrow’s monument near 
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Arches, and procured the decision, by 
the highest Ecclesiastical Court, that 
prayers for the dead are not expressly 
prohibited by the authoritative docu- 
ments of the Church of England. 

From the churches the transition is 
natural to the clergy who served them: 
and here, though we find some names of 
note, and a few which the English 
Churchman will ever regard with rever- 
ence and love, the list is but meagre. 
Brighston Rectory is honourably distin- 
guished as having given to the English 
Church three prelates who will not easily 
be forgotten—the saintly Ken, whose 
favourite walk is still pointed out in the 
lovely parsonage garden; that highly- 
gifted prelate, from the shock of whose 
death, felt almost as a personal sorrow in 
every part of the country, England is 
hardly yet recovering, beyond dispute the 
greatest Bishop the English Church has 
seen fora century and a half —the late 
Bishop of Winchester; and the present 
Bishop of Salisbury. Brighston, also, 
during his son’s residence here as rector, 
was a favourite home of the eloquent and 
philanthropic Wilberforce in that “calm 
old age on which he entered with the 
elasticity of youth and the simplicity of 
childhood, diahieg with delight to the 
top of the chalk downs, or walking long 
on the unfrequented shore.” * Brading, 
of which he was curate, and Arreton are 
inseparably connected with Legh Rich- 
mond’s popular narratives — “ The Young 
Cottager ” and the “ Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter.’ The large-hearted Dean of Chi- 
chester, Dr. Hook, who, as Vicar of 
Leeds, first taught the Church of Eng- 
land how to deal effectively with the huge 
populations massed together in our great 
manufacturing towns, commenced his 
clerical life as curate of Whippingham, of 
which his uncle, Dean Hook of Worces- 
ter, was rector. Inthe old churchyard 
of Bonchurch, studded with purple vio- 
lets, beneath a monument realizing his 
own “ Shadow of the Cross,” within sight 
of the rock-strewn slope of Eastend, the 
scene of the * Old Man’s Home,” reposes 
William Adams, who, though not strictly 
belonging to their body, may be permit- 
ted to rank among the clergy of the 
island, which will always be affectionately 
associated with his name. By his side 


the entrance of the Cathedral of St. Asaph, “*O vos 
transeuntes in domum Domini in domum_ orationis, 
orate pro conservo vestro ut inveniat misericordiam in 
die Domini,” is a familiar example of the same primi- 
tive practice. 

* “ Life’? by his sons. 
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lies the brilliant but unhappy John Ster. 
ling, better known for his biographers 
Julius Hare and Thomas Carlyle, than for 
anything he himself stiened, who died 
at Ventnor in 1844, asking almost with 
the last breath for the old Bible he so 
often used in the cottages at his Hurst- 
monceaux Curacy. To go back a few 
years we must not forget that Wood, the 
mathematician, who, coming up to college 
so poor that the story goes he was fain to 
work his problems by the light of the 
stairlamp, achieved the high positions of 
Master of St. John’s and Dean of Ely, 
died Rector of Freshwater, as was also 
the father of Dr. Robert Hooke, the able, 
but whimsical and penurious Gresham 
Professor of whom old Aubrey has so 
many amusing tales totell. A cousin of 
Izaak Walton became Rector of Wootton 
in 1767. He was a man of kindred spirit 
with his celebrated namesake, and his 
memory is still cherished as of one of con- 
siderable theological attainments, pol- 
ished manners, and a kind humble heart ; 
manifesting primitive piety, and a heav- 
enly mind ; * passing his time among his 
books, in cultivating choice flowers, and 
in friendly intercourse with his parish- 
ioners and near neighbours. Carisbrooke 
reckons among its vicars Alexander Ross, 


a Scotch schoolmaster, chaplain to Charles 
I.,t one of those laborious writers who 
compile huge tomes de omni scibili, unre- 
lieved by a single scintillation of genius 
and only rescued from oblivion by his 
name forming a tag to one of Butler’s 
triple rhymes : — 


* His father was chaplain to Bishop Morley, of Win- 
chester, by whom he was appointed Rector of Brigh- 
ston. When the son became Rector of Wootton, the 
family came over to inspect the church and the rectory. 
The roads being quite impassable for a carriage, the 
waggon employed on the glebe farm was put into requi- 
sition for the transit, the old rector sitting in his arm- 
chair, the ladies reclining, like Jane Austen’s mother 
on her journey to her new home, on beds and sacks; 
the young rector riding on horse-back. At this period 
early service at 4 A.M. during the harvest month was 
attended by the farmers and their labourers. The 
Waltons, in common with the clergy generally of their 
day, farmed their own glebe, the unmarried farm- 
servants living in the parsonage with the household. 
A gay posy was e régie for the Sunday costume of the 
parson, which when service began was laid on the 
reading desk. 

+ Itisacommon calumny, reported again and again 
till it has gained currency and belief, that the living of 
Carisbrooke, together with those of Niton, Whitwell, 
Godshill, and others, was extorted from Charles I. b 
the Provost and Fellows of Queen’s College, Oxfor 
as the price of the gift of their college plate in his 
necessities. Dates disprove the whole story. These 
advowsons were given to the college by the Kingz on 
the intercession of Henrietta Maria, who, as Queen 
Consort, was official patroness of the college, Nov. 8, 
1636. The so-called ‘‘loan” ofsthe plate took place 
six years afterwards, Jan. 5, 1642. 
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There was an ancient sage philosopher, 
Who had read Alexander Ross over. 
Hudibras. 


His chief literary achievement was the 
continuation of Raleigh’s “‘ History of the 
World,” Mezentius-like attaching a life- 
less corpse to a living body.* Calbourne 
was the benefice with which, just before 
his death, Edward VI. rewarded Nicholas 
Udall, the Eton Master —the “ plagosus 
Orbilius ” of poor Thomas Tusser ¢ — for 
his share in the translation of the “ Para- 
phases ” of Erasmus, which had not un- 
deservedly gained him fa stall at Wind- 
sor the year before. May we hope Udall 
proved more merciful to the Isle of Wight 
parishioners than to his Eton scholars. 

The Isle of Wight has not been fertile 
in native celebrities. Cole, the Provost 
of Eton and Dean of St. Paul’s, the 
“Vicar of Bray ” of his day, changing his 
faith with every change of those in au- 
thority, the preacher of the sermon when 
Cranmer was burnt, was a native of 
Godshill. The two Jameses, uncle and 


nephew, once well-known as scholars, 
controversial divines, bibliophilists, and 
antiquarians, were born at Newport. The 
elder, Dr. Thomas James, assisted Sir 
Thomas Bodley materially in the forma- 
tion of the library at Oxford that immor- 


talizes his name, of which he was the first 
keeper, and, in 1605, drew up the first 
catalogue. His nephew Robert did like 
service to Selden in illustrating the 
Arundel Marbles, and to Sir Robert Cot- 
‘ ton in the arrangement of his famous MS. 
library. Newport at the same time fur- 
nished Elizabeth with three of her most 
trusted servants — “one,” as she used to 
say, “for her soul, one for her body, and 
one for her goods,” all sons of tradesmen 
— Dr. Edes, Dean of Worcester, her 
Chaplain; Dr. James, her Physician in 


* Ross was also the author of [lavoéGewa, “ A View 
of all Religions,” ‘ Virgilius Evangelizans,’’ and a 
host more of long since forgotten works. 


t “From Paules I went, to Eaton sent, 
To learne streight waies, the Latin phraises, 
When fiftie three stripes given to me 
At once I had. 

For fault but small or none at all 

It came to pass thus beat I was. 

See Udall see the mercie of thee 

To mee poore lad!” 
Five Hundreth Points of Good Husbandrie. 
_ + “The ‘ Paraphrase’ and Notes of Erasmus, in my 
judgment, was the most important book even of his 
day. We must remember that it was almost legally 
adopted by the Church of England.’? — Milman “ Latin 
Christianity,” vol. vi. p. 624. 
§ Camden, speaking of him in his lifetime, calls him 
a learned man and true lover of books wholly dedi- 
cated to learning ; who is now laboriously searching the 
libraries of Eng!and, and proposeth that for the public 
good which wili be for the great benefit of England.”’ 
LIVING AGE, VOL. VIL 342 


“ 
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Ordinary ; and Sir Thomas Fleming, her. 
Solicitor. They owed their promotion to 
the influence of Ursula, Lady Walsing- 
ham, the widow of Richard Worsley. Sir 
Thomas Fleming, whose base sycophancy, 
and the readiness with which he lent him- 
self as a tool of the Crown in its illegal 
exactions, raised him tu the high place of 
Lord Chief Justice of England, was the 
son ofa mercer. Fleming is chiefly, and 
that infamously, notorious for his judg- 
ment in the great case of Impositions, 
fully as important in the opinion of the 
late Lord Campbell as “ Hampden’s case 
of Ship-money, though not so celebrated, 
from having been long acquiesced in to 
the destruction of public liberty,” by 
which it was laid down that the king might 
impose whatever duties he pleased on im- 
ports. James I., on hearing of this judg- 
ment, declared that he was “a judge to 
his heart’s content.” * 

The most truly great name in the an- 
nals of the Isle of Wight is that of the 
regenerator of public-school education in 
England, who first taught schoolmasters 
to look upon their pupils as moral and 
spiritual beings with characters to be 
moulded and souls to be trained, Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, who was born, 
June 13th, 1795, at Slatwoods in East 
Cowes, where his father was Collector of 
Customs. Dean Stanley records in his 
biography that shoots of a great willow- 
tree, still remaining here, were trans- 
planted by Arnold to his successive 
homes at Laleham, Rugby, and Fox How.t 
The Isle of Wight has also given to Eng- 
land one of the chief female educators of 
our day, Miss Elizabeth Sewell, whose 
writings ‘have exercised so beneficial an 
influence over the minds and hearts of 
the young, not here only, but in America 
and wherever the English language is. 
known. 

Although the island cannot claim him 
as a native, it has been so long the cho- 
sen home of the Laureate, that it will 
ever be inseparably connected with the 
name of Tennyson. Farringford, “where,” 
to quote his own words, — 


* Fleming purchased the monastic properties of 
Carisbrooke and Quarr on easy terms. Sir J. Oglander 
records with one of his characteristic groans: — ** Sir 
H. Fleming bought Quarr for nothing. So you may 
see that great abbey of Quarr, founded by Baldwin 
Ryvers, is come now to the posterities of a merchant of 
Newporte. O tempora! mores! ”’ 

+ “Slatwoods,”’ writes Dr. Arnold to his sister, Mrs. 
Buckland, ‘‘ was deeply interesting. I thought of what 
Fox How might be to my children forty years hence. 
But Fox How cannot be to them what Slatwoods is to 
me—the only home of my childhood.’ — Arnold’s 
‘* Life and Correspondence,”’ vol. 1i. p. 46. 
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Far from noise and smoke of town, 
I watch the twilight falling brown, 

All round a careless ordered garden, 
Close to the ridge of a noble down ; 


and 


Groves of pine on either hand, 
To break the blasts of winter, stand ; 
And further, on the hoary channel, 
Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand ; 


nestles among its noble trees — not pines 
only —in a daffodil-bestrewn park, be- 
neath the shelter of the huge chalk 
down that towers between it and Fresh- 
water Bay. The whole south-eastern 
coast of the island lies here stretched 
out to the eye, with its wide sweeping 
bays and projecting headlands, ending 
in the grand embattled face of St. Cath- 
erine’s Down crowned by its little med- 
izval lighthouse. 

The only independent monastic foun- 
dation in the Isle of Wight was that 
erected at Quarr by Baldwin de Redvers, 
Earl of Devon and Exeter, the second 
Lord of Wight of that stock, in 1132, 
among the oak coppices that fringe the 
undulating shores of the Solent to the 
north-west of Ryde. The site of the new 
abbey derived its name from the quarries 
of freshwater limestone, the excellence 
of which as a building stone had been 
discovered in very early times, and which, 
by the Conqueror’s grant, confirmed by 
the Red King (with an amusing stipula- 
tion telling of the Norman love of the 
chase, limiting digging for stones to spots 
where the thicket was low enough for the 
horns of a passing stag to be seen), had 
furnished materials to Walkelin, Bishop 
of Winchester, for the erection of his 
cathedral, and subsequently to Stigand 
when he transferred his see from Selsea 
to Chichester. Quarr was a Cistercian 
abbey, “the daughter of Savigny,” and 
~ of the earliest of that name in Eng- 
and. 

The church of Quarr was the burial- 
place of its founder and the various mem- 
bers of the family. Hither, too, when her 
strangely chequered life ended, were 
brought the remains of the Princess 
Cecily, the third daughter of Edward IV. 
— “a lady not so fortunate as fair,” writes 
Hall—from her manor-house of East 
Standen on St. George’s Down, where, 
after the death of her first husband, Lord 
Wells, and the failure of the attempts to 
wed her to the heir of fhe Scottish Crown, 
she lived “not in great wealth” with her 
second husband, Sir John Kyme of the 
Lincolnshire family of that name, whom, 
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says Fuller, she married “rather for com- 
fort than credit.” But neither noble nor 
royal memories availed to save the abbey 
from destruction. The work of demoli- 
tion begun by its first purchaser, one 
Mills, a tradesman of Southampton, was 
carried on by Sir Thomas Fleming, and 
has been completed almost in our own 
day. The fragments of the buildings 
now remaining are too scanty and too 
much mutilated to afford any sufficient 
clue to the style or arrangements of the 
fabric. 

A few cells of the great Norman abbeys 
— Alien Priories, as they came to be 
called when Normans and Englishmen 
were no longer subjects of the same ruler 
— were dotted over the island. Diminu- 
tive little establishments these, support- 
ing a prior and one or two monks, who 
tilled the lands and transmitted the 
profits of their farming to their Lord Ab- 
bot beyond seas. Carisbrooke was the 
chief of these miniature foundations, as- 
signed by FitzOsbern to his Abbey of 
Lire. Appuldurcombe, founded by Isa- 
bella de Fortibus as a cell of Monte- 
bourg, passed by marriage with Anne 
Leigh the heiress of the lessee, herself 
once attached to the Court as lady-in- 
waiting,* to Henry VIII.’s boyish friend, 
page to his brother Prince Arthur, James 
Worsley. Sir James’s son Richard erect- 
ed a large gabled house on the site of the 
priory, at which, in 1538, he received his 
father’s friend, Henry VIII., accompanied 
by Lord Cromwell. This house was re- 
placed by the present stately Corinthian 
mansion, standing in the midst of a park 
laid out by “ Capability Brown,” in the 
early part of the last century, which, 
after becoming the shrine of the collec- 
tion of pictures, statues, and antiquities 
forming the celebrated “ Museum Wors- 
leianum” gathered by Sir Richard during 
his voyages in the Mediterranean and 
the Levant, has passed into other hands 
and only escaped demolition by being 
converted into a college. 

Carisbrooke Castle was from the earli- 
est times the stronghold of Wight. Very 
few of the military ruins of England sur- 
pass it in picturesque beauty and archi- 
tectural interest. Its situation is strik- 
ing, crowning a round-headed outlier of 
chalk, looking out over the broad, well- 


* Lady Anne Worsley was one of the last pilgrims to 
ai 


the shrine of St. Iago at Compostella, once so fashion- 
able a resort for English ladies. She carried with her 
a large train of female companions, old and young, 
— of whom Sir J. Oglander had seen and conversed 
wit 
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watered valley of Buccombe (Beaucombe). 
The shattered walls of the keep, perfect 
in their circumference, rise to a still 
greater elevation, being constructed on 
one of those huge conical mounds, dating 
from primeval times, which formed the 
“arx” or “acropolis ” of our ancient for- 
tresses ; the durh of the earliest settlers. 
The finest feature of the exterior is the 
noble entrance gateway, erected by 
Edward IV.’s_ brother-in-law, Anthony 
Woodville, Lord Scales, and bearing his 
arms on its face. The Governor’s Lodg- 
ings — the residence of Charles I. during 
the early months of his captivity, and the 
scene of his first abortive attempt at 
escape, and in which his daughter, 
the Princess Elizabeth, died — preserve, 
amid later additions and tasteless altera- 
tions, the shell of the Hall of Baldwin de 
Redvers, and the little chapel of Isabella 
de Fortibus, converted by Lord Cutts 
into a grand staircase. The Elizabethan 
apartments to the left of the entrance, to 
which Charles was removed for greater 
security, have fallen into complete ruin. 
The window usually shown as that by 
which the King attempted to escape, owes 
its celebrity to the invention of local 
guides. Butit is much more picturesque 
than the true one, and answers the pur- 


pose of visitors and showmen just as well. 
Baldwin de Redvers’ famous well, with 
its donkey working, turnspit-like, in a 
large wooden wheel, is too character- 
istic a feature of Carisbrooke Castle, and 
too universally famous, to be alto- 
gether passed over.* The tilt-yard where 


Charles, and afterwards his children, 
whiled away their weary hours .at bowls, 
and the stone-faced outworks, constructed 
on the threatened invasion of the Span- 
ish Armada, by Giambelli,t “a subtle 
Mantuan,” the author of the successful 
plan for destroying Parma’s bridge at 
Antwerp with fireships, are rich in his- 
torical memories. . 

Few objects are more pleasing to the 
eye, as one wanders through the Isle of 
Wight, than the noble old greystone 
gabled manor-houses, now almost with- 
out exception degraded to the rank of 
farm-houses. One of the most pictu- 
resque of these, both in outline and posi- 
tion, is that of Motteston. This was the 


* Our readers will remember how the brothers Smith, 
when describing Yamen’s fall, borrow a simile from 
this celebrated well : — 

“ And his head, as he tumbled, went nickety-nock, 

Like a pebbie in Carisbrooke well.’’ 
Rejected Addresses. 

t Motley’s “History of the United Netherlands,” 
vol. i. p. 1903 vol. ii. p. 486. 
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abode of the ancient family of Cheke, 
from which sprang Sir John Cheke, im- 
mortalized by Milton as the tutor of Ed- 
ward VI.,* and the reviver of Greek 
learning at the University of Cambridge. 
Sir John’s sister, Mary Cheke, became 
the wife of his pupil, Cecil Lord Burgh- 


ey. 

"A little beyond Motteston, to the west, 
is the manor-house of Brook, preserving 
some traces of its antiquity amidst the 
splendid addition made to it by its pres- 
ent owner, who here received the liber- 
ator of Italy — Garibaldi — on his visit to 
England in 1864. In 1499 its then owner, 
Dame Joanna Bowerman, entertained 
Henry VII., who was so much pleased 
with his entertainment that he presented 
his hostess with his drinking horn, and 
made her a grant of a fat buck from his 
forest of Parkhurst yearly. 

Old beliefs and superstitions, though 
fast passing away, still linger on among 
the country folks. Older people have 
well-accredited stories of fairies to tell, 
though the jealous little people are no 
longer to be seen in their former haunts, 
having fled before the intrusion of 
strangers. The Isle of Wight fairies, 
unlike their kinsfolk in the New Forest, 
were all beneficent. Instead of mislead- 
ing travellers, drawing them into bogs 
and quagmires and making themselves 
merry over their mishaps, the “little 
ladies” were wont to show benighted 
wanderers on the Downs the right way 
home, open gates for them, and perform 
other kindly services. They were often 
seen in their bright-coloured glistening 
attire, dancing on the smooth turf of the 
hill-side, or among the ruins of Quarr, one 
of their most favourite haunts, to music 
of the most entrancing sweetness. They 
were not an idle people, but with their 
own hands hollowed out their subterra- 
nean halls — one such used to be pointed 
out in a high bank overshadowed with 
ancient thorns, on the side of Arreton 
Down —by the aid of tiny spades and 
shovels. If any of these miniature tools 
were broken they were left outside to be 
mended by the farm-servant, who never 
failed to find on the spot next morning a 
heap of delicious little cakes made by 
fairy-hands, as payment for his service. 


* ‘Thou soul of Sir John Cheke, 
Who taughtest Cambridge and King Edward Greek.” 
ilton, Sonnet xi. 
Edward VI., according to Fuller, used to say of his 
tutors: ‘f Randolph, the German, spoke honestly; Sir 
John Cheke talked merrily ; Dr. Coxe solidly ; and Sir 
Anthony Cooke weighingly.”” 
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Sometimes when they had any larger work 
of excavation on hand they would borrow 
the farmers’ tools, never omitting to pay 
the hire of them in elfin confectionery. 
The New Forest fairy, Lawrence, who is 
still believed to hold lazy folks by his be- 
numbing spell, does not seem to have 
crossed the water. Instead of the Hamp- 
shire proverb “ Lawrence has got him,” 
the local saying in the Isle of Wight with 
regard to any one suffering from a fit of 
idleness is, “ He has got the Isle of Wight 
fever.” Laziness is thus regarded as the 
physical result of the enervating climate, 
and the natural takes the place of the 
supernatural. 

Of course every ancient manor-house 
had its ghost. The most terrible was 
that of the suicide, Sir Tristram Dilling- 
ton, at Knighton. His shadowy form has 
been seen by persons yet alive wandering 
over the deserted terraced gardens of his 
demolished mansion, holding his head in 
his hand. The spirit of anew-born child, 
its long white clothes swaying in the 
night-wind, has scared many a belated 
pedestrian at the stile leading into Mar- 
vell Copse. Another ghost was in the 
habit of presenting itself at house-doors 
as a mendicant soliciting arms, revealing 
himself in paralyzing power to those who 
sent him away unrelieved. Manyasturdy 
tramp has secured immediate and liberal 
attention to his demands by the fear that 
if refused he would assume a ghostly 
form of terror, and so stiffen the joints of 
the hard-hearted one that they could never 
be bent again. Portraits often stepped 
out of their frames and walked about the 
house at dead of night. At Wootten Par- 
sonage the ghost of Dr. Thomas Lisle, 
a former rector, descended from the grand 
old family of the De Insulas, rustled 
down the staircase in his sweeping silk 
gown and cassock at twelve o’clock. The 
uneasy spirit of the “ wicked Queen Elea-| 
nor,” whom tradition connects with the 
island, used to be seen wandering with 
wringing hands through the oak wood; 
that bore her name —“ Queen Eleanor’s 
Grove ”—near Quarr. Tales of hidden 
treasure also still cling to the abbey ruins. 
It is barely fifty years since search was, 
made for“ a gold coffin” believed to be! 
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in the island, was to have been built in 
the valley, but that unseen hands —be- 
lieved to be those of angels — every night 
undid the work of the previous day, and 
carried the stones to the summit of the 
green knoll, where, conspicuous for miles 
around, the sacred edifice now stands. 
Old customs and ceremonies still linger. 
At Shrovetide parties of boys and girls 
go about “a-shroving,” that is, begging 
for something to eat and drink, or some 
small dole in money at the various houses 
they visit, chanting the rude refrain : — 


I be come a-shroving, a-shroving, 

A bit of bread or a bit of cheese, or a bit of 
good fat bacon ; 

A pancake or a truffle cheese, or a bit of your 
own baking ; 

I'd rather have than not at all, a bit of your 
own baking, &c. 


If the house-door remains shut to their 
request, they leave it with a voiley of ° 
stones and clods. 

At Yarmouth, on New Year’s Day, the 
children used to parade the town singing 
a snatch of old-world verse, so pretty as 
to be worth preserving : — 


Wassail, wassail to your town, 

The cup is white, and the ale is brown; 
The cup is made of the ashen tree, 
And so is the ale of good barley. 

Little maid, little maid, turn the pin, 
Open the door and let me in; 

God be here, and God be there, 

We wish you all a happy new year. 


Old women go about a-gooding on St. 
Thomas’s Day, and at Christmas “the 
Mummers” present themselves at the door, 
decked out with tawdy finery and tinsel. 
The rude drama they act is, in the main, 
the same found in most parts of England, 
grossly interpolated with modern allu- 
sions, representing a fight between St. 
George and the Moslem. 

Some of the old customs at funerals 
were long. preserved here, and perhaps 
have not yet died out. Sprigs of rose- 
mary, as at the funeral in Hogarth’s “ Har- 
lot’s Progress,” were handed round to the 
mourners before the corpse left the dwell- 
ing. Each carried one, and at the con- 
clusion of the service dropped them on 
the coffin in the grave, Cakes flavoured 


buried there. Gold, indeed, did voward | with spice and rosemary were handed 
the searchers ; but it was only the golden! round with the sprigs, and the day suc- 
tresses of some long-departed fair one, | ceeding the funeral half-a-dozen wrappe 
whose nameless stone coffin was violated, | in white linen were left at the clergyman’s 
and her remains dispersed. house. Weddings were frequently cele- 
The name of the village of Godshill} brated on Sunday mornings before ser- 
preserves the still current tradition that! vice. When the ceremony was over, the 
the parish church, one of the first founded happy pair separated, and the division of 
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the sexes in church being still maintained, 
the bride quietly stept across to her usual 
seat on the women’s side, the bridegroom 
taking his own among the men. We 
question whether after so engrossing a 
ceremony the newly-married pair could 
have given much account of the sermon. 

In consequence of the badness of the 
roads, wheel-carriages formerly scarcely 
existed in the island. Everybody who 
travelled at all travelled on horseback ; 
“ Madam,” the rector’s wife, sitting be- 
hind the well-bewigged divine on the 
pillion, with as much composure as 
“Gammer” from the farm with her bas- 
ket of butter and eggs. A single one- 
horse chaise at Newport was, a century 
since, the only vehicle for hire in the 
whole island. The driver walked at his 
horse’s head, leading his animal by a 
leather-strap. When any of the Newport 
tradesmen’s wives had occasion to make 
use of this vehicle, it was always —so 
true to nature is Cowper’s Mrs. Gilpin — 
io avoid observation and ill-natured com- 
ment, driven a little way out of the town 
for the parties to get in. When, in 1758,* 
an enterprising landlord of the “ Bugle ” 
set up a post-chaise, the wise men of the 
town shook their heads at so great an 
extravagance, portending his speedy ruin. 

And now to turn to the provincialisms 
of the island. A number of fine old 
words, familiar to us‘in Shakespeare and 
other earlier poets, survive in the com- 
mon speech of the people, though, alas ! 
not so frequent as they once were. The 
boys still “‘ miche ” (play truant), and set 
up “ gally-crows ” in the field to “ gally ” 
(scare away) the birds, and talk of the jay 
and magpie as “prankit” (variegated). 
The labourer takes his “dew-bit” (the 
first light breakfast), puts on his “stroggs” 
(leggings), and repairs to the “barton” 
(strawyard), to look after the “mud 
calves ” (weaned calves), and after he has 
“tighted the heft of his zull” (fastened 
the handle of his plough), climbs the 
“shute” (steep ascent, chute Fr.) at the 
top of the “butt” (a small enclosed 
meadow), and having “lopped” (scram- 
bled) over the fence, begins to grub up 
the “mores” (roots) in the “shamble ” 
(rough neglected ground), between the 
“lynch” (a long narrow coppice) and the 
“slink ” (a slip of a field). When he be- 
gins to feet “lere ” (empty), he sits under 


; the first private car- 
riage was set up in Manchester by some specially luxu- 
rious individual, none having been previously kept 
by any person in business there.”? —Smiles’s “ Engi- 
neers,”’ vol. i. p. 342+ 


* “This was oom in which 
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the “lewth ” (shelter) of the “rew” (strip 
of wood) and eats his “nammet” (noon- 
meat), while the “ wosbirds ” (wasps) are 
buzzing about him; and his lank “scaithy” 
(filching) whelp watches anxiously for his 
share of the meal. One who is hard of 
hearing is as “dunch as a plock ” (deaf 
as a block) ; cows when dry are “azew ;” 
a bundle swinging lightly at the end of a 
stick is said to “ bome ;” a small farm is 
a “bargain;” the churchyard is almost 
invariably the “litten” in the country 
districts ; “a diver” is a sandy flat by 
the sea-side; meat is said to “plim” 
when it swells in cooking ; a pitcher is a 
“pill ;” the wick of acandle is “a wind- 
let ;” an apple “turnover” is a “ stuck- 
ling ;” sufferers under a shivering fit of 
the ague, “jower;” a weakly child is 
spoken of as “ tew” or “ tewly.” 

Some words suffer metathesis in the 
ordinary Isle of Wight speech. A man 
speaks of being “ wotshed ” instead of 
wetshod ; great becomes “ girt ;” pretty, 
“pirty;” and the dusk of evening is 
hardly recognizable under the form 
“duks.” 

Of the chief centres ‘of population, 
Newport is the only one which, in spite 
of its name, can boast of any antiquity. 
Compared, indeed, with the hoar antiq- 
uity of Carisbrooke and Brading, the 
“ Novus burgus ” of Richard de Redvers 
is a thing of yesterday. But it can claim 
seven centuries of existence, and may 
therefore look down with justifiable pride 
on the modern creations of fashion and 
pleasure that are rivalling or surpassing 
it in population. Founded by the first 
lord of the De Redvers stock in the reign 
of Henry I., and built, like Exeter, Lewes, 
and so many of our ancient towns, just 
where the river ceases to be tidal, New- 
port, the “new haven ” of the Castle of 
Carisbrooke, received its first charter 
from his great grandson and namesake, 
Richard, and obtained continually in- 
creasing privileges from its subsequent 
lords. It is a neat, quiet, little town, 
laid out by its founder in four chief 
streets intersecting in the centre, with 
back streets running parallel to them be- 
hind, affording each “ place,” or building 
lot, the convenience of a double entrance. 
Except the Grammar School, with its 
sad memories of Charles I., and the abor- 
tive negotiations between him and his 
Parliament; and the richly-decorated 
new church, of which the chief ornament 
is the chaste recumbent statue of the 





Princess Elizabeth ; and a feeble classical 
Town-hall, the work of Nash, Newport 
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has no public buildings that deserve a 
moment’s attention. Nor are its histori- 
cal memories such as to compensate for 
the want of architectural attractiveness. 
Beyond its cruel devastation by the 
French late in the fourteenth century, 
the reminiscences of Charles I., and an 
attempted rising in his favour by Capt. 
Burley in 1647, Newport offers nothing 
worth record. 

Ryde, the second town in the island in 
dignity, the first in population, was in 


very early times a place of importance as | fay. 


one of the chief points of communication 
with the mainland. Its name, related to 
the Celtic Rhyd, a ford, a crossing (an 
element we find in Augustoritum, Cambo- 
ritum, &c.), indicates its character. But 
it was a mere place of passage, with a few 
fishermen’s huts on the beach and a small 
group of houses on the top of the hill 
above, and even as late as 1665 its popu- 
lation scarcely exceeded 200.* Within 
the present century the two villages of 
Upper and Lower Ryde were still sepa- 
rated by corn-fields ; and wheat-crops were 
reaped where the shops of Union Street 
display their brilliant and tempting wares. 
Bitter enmity existed between the neigh- 
bours, breaking out as occasion offered 
into open hostilities, when a party would 
Sally forth from the lower to do battle 
with sticks and stones with the lads of 
the upper town, or the upper would send 
down a detachment to take reprisals on 
their ‘longshore enemies. 

We are indebted to the satirical pen of 
Fielding, who was unwillingly detained 
here on his voyage to Lisbon, for a pic- 
ture of Ryde in 1759. Our readers may 
be glad to be reminded of the life-like 
pictures drawn by the great novelist of 
Mrs. Francis, his extortionate and shrew- 
ish landlady, and her stolid complaisant 
husband, who “wished not for anything, 
thought not of anything, — indeed, scarce 
did anything, or said anything,” — reply- 
ing to all Fielding’s remonstrances with, 
“1 don’t know anything about it, Sir; 1 
leaves all that to my wife:” of her tum- 
ble-down tenement, the best inn that Ryde 
then afforded, “ built with the materials 
of a wreck, sunk down with age on one 
side, and in the form of a ship with gun- 
wales,” —of her bills, with their daily- 
increasing tariff, “a pennywotth of fire 
rated to-day at a shilling, to-morrow at 
eighteen pence,” — “two dishes dressed 
for two shillings on Saturday, and half-a- 


* The population of Ryde at the last census amounted 
to 11,234. 
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crown charged for the cooking of one on 
Sunday ;” —of her indignant retort to 
Fielding’s remonstrance — “ Candles ! 
why, yes, to be sure; why should not 
travellers pay for candles? Iam sure [ 
pay for mine ;” and of her closing lamen- 
tations at the smallness of her bill, after 
every charge which a landlady’s ingenuity 
could invent ora landlady’s conscience 
allow had been introduced, — “ She didn’t 
know that she had omitted anything, dut 
it was buta poor bill for gentlefolks to 
ay.” 

If the members of the Yacht Squadron, 
whose trim craft give so much life and 
animation to its waters, and whose annual 
Regatta collects so much of the wealth 
and fashion of the land, or the gay crowds 
who throng the pier in every variety of 
fashionable costume, were to have a view 
of Ryde as it appeared to Fielding, they 
would not easily recognize their favourite 
resort. The “impassable gulf of deep 
mud, which could neither be traversed by 
walking nor swimming,” no friendly pier 
yet crossing its treacherous surface, ren- 
dered Ryde “for near one-half of the 
twenty-four hours inaccessible by friend 
or foe.” Until the present pier was 
opened in 1815 the way of approach was 
that commemorated 4 Marryat in his 
“ Poor Jack;” when “the wherries came 
in as far as they could, and were met by 
a horse and cart, which took out the pas- 
sengers and carried them through the 
mud and water to the hard ground.” 
Amusing tales are still told of inconven- 
ient accidents occasioned by jibbing or 
unruly horses, or the loss of the “ cart- 
pins,” which involved the precipitation of 
the whole freight backwards into the ooze 
and slime. 

Cowes, which was an earlier yachting 
centre, and still claims official precedence 
of Ryde in this respect, cannot go back, 
as a town, beyond the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. The two forts, seen 
and described by Leland, very soon after 
their erection by Henry VIII. from the 
materials of Beaulieu Abbey, — 


The two great Cows that in loud thunder roar, 
This on the eastern, that on the western shore, 


gave the name to the locality, which has 
been transferred to the little town that 
gradually, after the erection of a Custom- 
house for the Island in 1575, clustered 
round the western Cow or fort. Its con- 
venience as a port and harbor and land- 
ing-place was soon recognized, and its 
growth in prosperity, though not rapid, 
has been solid and steady. Of late years 
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the residence of Her Majesty and the 
Royal Family at Osborne has supplied an 
additional stimulus to the commercial ac- 
tivity of West Cowes, and of her younger 
sister on the eastern bank. Cowes is a 
very attractive place when seen from the 
water. The houses climb up a steep 
wooded hill rising from the water, crowned 
by a stately church and a number of hand- 
some villas. But the favourable impres- 
sion is hardly maintained on landing. 
Henry VIII.’s block-house has become 
the Yacht Club-house. 

Returning to the eastern side of the 
island, the decayed corporate town of 
Brading, with its grey spire-crowned 
church, its half-timbered houses, crum- 
bling town-hall, bull-ring and stocks, 
seems to belong a bygone age. It will 
always possess an interest from its con- 
nection with Wilfrid, the Evangelist of 
the island; but there is not much to 
make us linger, and we pass on after 
casting a glance over the broad tidal- 
basin, Brading Haven, into which the 
silver Yar, after forcing its way through 
the chalk downs, expands before it joins 
the sea, and reflecting how greatly the 
prospect would have lost in beauty if Sir 
Hugh Myddleton’s engineering opera- 
tions for draining the haven, and convert- 
ing it into corn-fields and pastures, had 
not been allowed to become abortive 
through the want of decision and energy 
on the part of its promoters. 

While Brading has been sinking, her 
daughters of Sandown and Shanklin have 
been rising, and the once tiny villages — 
Sandown, indeed, was no more than a 
cluster of fishermen’s cottages with a 
humble way-side inn — have assumed the 
aspect and importance of considerable 
towns. 

The bright, cheerful little town of 
Sandown, with its fine expanse of dry 
level sand, peopled in the summer and 
autumn months with tribes of happy chil- 
dren who, like those who frolicked on 
the shores of the AZgean three thousand 
years ago, 

In wanton play with hands and feet o’erthrow 
The mound of sand which late in play they 
raised, — 
Iliad, xv. 424, 425.— Lord Derby’s Transla- 
tion. 


is inseparably connected with the memory 
of John Wilkes, of the “ North Briton,” 
who may be said to have discovered the 
place, and who by the erection of his 
“ Villakin ” in 1788, which he never tired 
of praising and adorning, first showed it 
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to be a possible residence for a gentle- 
man. Wilkes’s letters to his daughter 
are full of amusing descriptions of the 
place and his neighbours, his difficulty in 
obtaining provisions, his love for the 
feathered tribes, the kindness of the gen- 
try of the vicinity in supplying his wants, 
his visits to them and theirs to him. One 
Sunday, he tells his “dear Polly,” going 
over to church at Shanklin, he met Gar- 
rick and his charming wife, who took 
him back with them to Mr. Fitzmaurice’s 
seat at Knighton, at which they were 
staying. Here he found Sir Richard 
Worsley and some of his Neapolitan ac- 
quaintances, Sir Richard engaged him 
to visit him at Appuldurcombe on the 
Monday, where he entertained “the 
whole Knighton set” at a grand break- 


| fast, “ Mrs. Garrick, as usual, the most 
| captivating of the whole circle.” 
;numbered the Hills of St. Boniface, the 


Wilkes 


Bassetts, the Oglanders, and all the lead- 
ing island gentry among his associates ; 
and we gather from this correspondence a 
very pleasing idea of the genial and refined 
hospitality which prevailed among them. 
The fort at Sandown, erected by Henry 
VIII., once washed away by the sea, and 
only saved from the same fate a second 
time by very expensive engineering 
works, not long since boasting of a well- 
salaried governor, has been finally pulled 
down in our own day, anda new fort 
erected of granite cased with iron, as one 
member of the formidable and costly line 
of coast defences, by which it is fondly 
hoped the Isle of Wight has been ren- 
dered impregnable. 

Lovely as Shanklin is, and must ever 
remain with its chine, its cliffs, and its 
woods, in spite of the worst that enter- 
prising house-builders have done and are 
doing to vulgarize it, it must not detain 
us. We may, however, remark in pass- 
ing that Shanklin was one of the strong- 
holds of Jacobitism in the Isle of Wight. 
The old summer-house in the Manor 
House garden is still pointed out in 
which meetings of the adherents of the 
exiled royal family used to be held, and 
at which, with the old Squire of Shanklin 
at their head, the island gentlemen would 
drink the health of Charles Edward on 
bended knee.* In later years, before it 


* A century ago, in the days of the old squires, 
Shanklin is described as a Utopia of friendship and 
mutual good will. ‘* The inhabitants,” writes Hassell, 
** are like one i family. Ill nature is not known 
among them. Obliging in the extreme, they seem to 
be the happiest when their visitants are best pleased.” 
Nor was Shanklin peculiar in this respect. The quiet 
villages of the island, where the gentry had livedior 
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had become so crowded a resort, Shanklin 
was a very favourite place for Oxford 
reading parties. Bishops Hampden and 
Hinds passed the long vacation of 1812 
here, “occupied,” writes the former, 
“with our books the greater part of every 
day, and having no recreation beyond a 
téte-d-téte walk along the sea-shore : 
never even making an excursion into 
other parts of the attractive scenery of 
the island.” They had been srenatel be 
their friend, Archbishop Whately, who 
read here for his Oriel Fellowship. 

We must, however unwillingly, leap 
over the exquisite scenery between 
Shanklin and Ventnor: Luccombe with 
its bowl-shaped chine and rude fisher- 
men’s huts, full of charms to the land- 
scape-painter; the romantic ruin of the 
East-end Landslip, created within living 
memory by the subsidence of the infe- 
rior strata; Bonchurch, the portal of the 
Undercliff, with its cliff walls and rugged, 
isolated rocks, and sheltered nooks, and 
picturesque residences, “in the very 
style a poet would have imagined and a 
painter designed;”* still, in Dr. Ar- 
nold’s words, “the most beautiful place 
on the sea-coast on this side Genoa” ¢ — 
and devote a few closing words to Vent- 
nor —the Metropolis of the Undercliff. 
Forty years since this now large and 
flourishing town was the tiniest of fishing 
hamlets. A group of low-thatched cot- 
tages on the shore of the Cove, a pic- 
turesque mill hanging on the steep cliff 
above, down which the mill-stream dashed 
in a pretty cascade ; alow-roofed wayside 
inn, the thatch of which a tall man could 
easily reach ; and a humble dwelling or 
two hard by, formed the whole of Vent- 
nor. And such it might have remained 
had not the late distinguished physician, 
Sir James Clark, discovered the curative 
power of its genial climate in pulmonary 
disease, and recommended it as a winter 
resort for invalids. Consumptive pa- 
tients resorted to Ventnor in crowds. 
Its praises as the “ English Madeira” 
were said and sung by grateful visitors, 
and the place speedily sprang into em- 
inence and celebrity as one of the best of 


generations in the midst of their humbler friends and 
dependents, knowing everybody and manifesting a 
kindly interest in all, formed much such parochial 
Goshens as the gentle Mary Leadbeater describes Bal- 
litore before the Irish Insurrection. ‘* When the tem- 
porary absence of a neighbour caused a shade of gloom, 
and his return a ray of sunshine; when the sickness or 
misfortune of one was felt by sympathy through the 
whole body.” — Leadbeater Papers and Correspond- 
ence. 

* Sterling. 

+ “ Arnold’s Life and Correspondence,” vol. ii. p. 45. 
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the health resorts of Southern England. 
And if the fashion has in some measure 
turned, and Bournemouth and other 
younger rivals are rivalling, or even sur- 
passing Ventnor in public estimation, the 
logic of facts will ever continue to argue 
very strongly in favour of it as a resi- 
dence for the invalid who seeks to escape 
the cold blasts of our northern winter, 
and the still more perilous alternations of 
our treacherous spring, without the fa- 
tigue of foreign travel, and the number- 
less miseries inseparable from a winter 
passed where English comforts are un- 
known. The Registrar-General’s returns 
prove that Ventnor almost bears the palm 
of all English health-resorts. Its micro- 
scopic mortality, notwithstanding the 
large number of consumptive patients 
carried there in the final stages of their 
insidious disease simply to die, is a tri- 
umphant proof of the remarkable salu- 
brity of this favoured locality. While on 
this subject we must not omit to call at- 
tention to the most recent development 
of sanitary agencies, whose beneficent 
object is to place the benefits of the 
genial climate of the Undercliff within 
the reach of a class which without such 
help must be permanently shut out from 
them. We refer to the National Con- 
sumption Hospital erected on the cottage 
or detached block system in one of the 
most beautiful and sheltered spots in the 
Undercliff, of which the first stone was 
laid two years since by the Princess Lou- 
ise on behalf of her royal mother, who 
from the first has manifested a warm in- 
terest in its success, and which is enter- 
ing on a career of extensive usefulness 
destined long to perpetuate the name of 
its energetic originator, Dr. Arthur Hill 
Hassall. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS 
BROTHER. a 
CHAPTER XIX. 


AFTER this curious meeting Val paid 
several visits to the ‘little corner 
house ; so many, indeed, that his tutor 
interfered, as he had a-perfect right to 
do, and reproached him warmly for his 
love of low society, and for choosing 
companions who must inevitably do him 
harm. Mr. Grinder was quite right in 
this, and I hope the tutors of all our boys 
would do exactly the same in such a case; 
but Val, I am afraid, did not behave so 
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respectfully as he ought, and indeed was 
insubordinate and scarcely gentlemanly, 
Mr. Grinder complained. The young 
tutor, who had been an Eton boy himself 
not so very long before, had inadvertently 
spoken of poor Dick as a “ Brocas cad.” 
Now I am not sufficiently instructed to 
know what special ignominy, if any, is 
conveyed by this designation; but Val 
flamed up as he did on rare occasions, his 
fury and indignation being all the greater 
that he usually managed to restrain him- 
self. Hespoke to Mr. Grinder as a pupil 
ought not to have done. He informed 
him that if he knew Dick he never would 
speak of him in such terms ; and if he did 
not know him, he had no right to speak 
at all, not being in the least aware of the 
injustice he was doing. There was a 
pretty business altogether between the 
high-spirited impetuous boy and the 

oung man who had been too lately a 
hey himself to have much patience with 


the other. Mr. Grinder all but “com- 


plained of” Val—an awful proceeding, 
terminating in the block, and sudden exe- 
cution in ordinary cases —a small matter 
enough with most boys, but sufficiently 
appalling to those who had attained such 
a position as Val’s, high up in school ; 
and intolerable to his impetuous tem- 


perament. This terrible step was averted 
by the interposition of mediators, by the 
soft words of old Mrs. Grinder, who was 
Val’s “dame,” and other friends. But 
Mr. Grinder wrote a letter to Rosscraig 
on the subject, which gave Lady Eskside 
more distress and trouble than anything 
which had happened to her for a long 
time. If she had got her will, her hus- 
band would have gone up instantly to in- 
quire into the matter, and it is possible 
that the identity of Dick and his mother 
might have been discovered at once, and 
some future complications spared. The 
old lady wrung her hands and wept salt 
tears over the idea that “his mother’s 
blood ” was asserting itself thus, and that 
her son Richard’s story might be about 
to be repeated again, but with worse and 
deeper shades of misery. Lord Eskside, 
however, who had been so much dis- 
turbed by dangers which affected her 
very lightly, was not at all moved by this. 
He demurred completely to the idea of 
going to Eton, but agreed that Val him- 
self should be written to, and explana- 
tions asked. Val wrote a very magnifi- 
cent letter in reply, as fine a production 
as ever sixteen (but he was seventeen by 
this time) put forth. He related with dig- 
. nity how he had encountered a friendly 
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boy on the river’s side who helped him 
when his boat swamped — how he had 
discovered that he was an admirable 
fellow, supporting his old mother, and in 
want of work — how he had exerted him- 
self to procure work for this deserving 
stranger, and how he had gone to his 
house two or three times to see how he 
was getting on.. “I have been lending 
him books,” wrote Val, “and doing what 
I could to help him to get on. His mas- 
ter, who took him on my recommenda- 
tion, and Lichen’s (you know Lichen? 
the captain of the boats) says he never 
had such a good man in his place: and I 
have thought it was my duty to help 
him on. If you and grandmamma think I 
ought not to do so,” Valentine con- 
cluded majestically, “ I confess I shall be 
very sorry ; for Brown is one of the best 
fellows that was ever born.” Lady Esk- 
side wept when she read this letter — 
tears of joy, and pride, and happy remorse 
at having thought badly of her boy. She 
wrote him such a letter as moved even 
Val’s_ boyish insensibility, with a ten- 
pound note in it, with which she in- 
trusted him to buy something for his 
protégé. “It is like your sweet nature to 
try to help him,” she said; “and oh, 
Val, my darling, I am so ashamed of my- 
self for having a momentary fear!” Mr. 
Grinder had a somewhat cold response 
from Lord Eskside, but not so trenchant 
as my lady would have wished it. “We 
are very much obliged to you for your 
care,” said the old lord; “but I think 
Valentine has given such good reasons 
for his conduct that we must not be hard 
upon him. Of course nothing of this 
sort should be allowed to go too far.” 
Thus Val was victorious ; but I am glad 
to have to tell of him that as soon as he 
was sure of this, he went off directly and 
begged Mr. Grinder’s pardon. “I had 
no right, sir, to speak to you so,” said the 
boy. They were better friends ever after, 
I believe ; and for a long time Lady Esk- 
side was not troubled with any terrors 
about Val’s “ mother’s blood ! ” 

All this time Dick “ got on” so, that it 
became a wonder to see him. He had 
finished Val’s carving long ago, and pre- 
sented it to his gracious patron, declining 
with many blushes the “ five bob” which 
he had been promised. Before he was 
eighteen he had grown, in virtue of his 
absolute trustworthiness, to be the first 
and most important ministrant at the 
“rafts.” Everbody knew him, every- 





body liked him. So far as young squires 
and lordlings constitute that desirable 
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thing, Dick lived in the very best society ; 
his manners ought to have been good, 
for they were moulded on the manners 
of our flower of English youth. I am 
not very sure myself that he owed so 
much to this (for Eton boys, so far as I 
have seen, have a quite extraordinary re- 
semblance to other boys) as to his natu- 
rally sweet and genial temper, his honest 
and generous humbleness and unselfish- 
ness. Dick Brown was the very last per- 
son Dick thought of, whatever he might 
happen to be doing —and this is the rar- 
est of all qualities in youth. Then he 
was so happy in having his way, and “a 
house,” and in overcoming his mother’s 
fancy for constant movement, that his 
work was delightful to him. It was hard 
work, and entailed a very long strain of 
his powers —too long, perhaps, for a 
growing boy —but yet it was pleasant, 
and united a kind of busy play with con- 
tinuous exertion. All summer long he 
was on the river-side, the busiest of lads 
or men, in noiseless boating-shoes, and 
with a dress which continually improved 
till Dick became the nattiest as well as 
the handiest of his kind. He had a hor- 
ror of everything that was ugly and dirty : 
when the others lounged about in their 
hour’s rest, while their young clients were 
at school, Dick would be hot about some- 
thing ;—painting and rubbing the old 
boats, scraping the oars, bringing clean- 
ness, and order, and that bold kind of 
decoration which belongs to boat-build- 
ing, to the resuscitation of old gigs and 
“tubs ” which had seemed good for noth- 
ing. He would even look after the flow- 
ers in the little strip of garden, and sow 
the seeds, and trim the border, while he 
waited, if there happened to be no old 
boats to cobble. He was happy when the 
sun shone upon nothing but orderliness 
and (as he felt it) beauty. In his own 
rooms this quality of mind was still more 
apparent. I have said that he and his 
mother lived with Spartan simplicity. 
This enabled him to do a great deal more 
with his wages than his more luxurious 
companions. First, comforts, and then 
superfluities — elegances, if we may use 
the word — began to flow into the room. 
The elegances, perhaps, were not very 
elegant at first, but liis taste improved at 
the most rapid rate. When he had noth- 
ing better to do, he would go and take 
counsel with Fullady the wood-carver, 
and get lessons from him, helping now 
and then at a piece of work, to the aston- 
ishment of his master. In the evening 
he carved small pieces of furniture, with 
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which he decorated his dwelling. In win- 
ter he was initiated into the mysteries of 
boat-building, and worked at this trade 
with absolute devotion and real enjoy- 
ment. In short, Dick’s opinion was that 
nobody so happy as himself had ever 
lived — his work was as good as play, and 
better, he said ; and he was paid for do- 
ing what it gave him the greatest pleasure 
to do—a perennial joke with the gentle 
fellow. In all this prosperity Dick never 
forgot his first patron. When Val rowed, 
Dick ran by the bank shouting till he was 
hoarse. When Val was preferred to be 
one of the sublime Eight, who are as gods 
among men, he went almost out of his 
wits with pride and joy. “ We'/Z win 
now, sure enough, at Henley!” he said 
to his mother, with unconscious appro- 
priation of the possessive pronoun. But 
when Dick heard of the squabble between 
Val and his tutor, his good sense showed 
at once. He took his young patron a 
step aside, taking off his hat with almost 
an exaggeration of respect —“ Don’t 
come to our house again, sir,” he said; 
“the gentleman is in the right. You are 
very kind to be so free with me, to talk 
and make me almost a friend; but it 
wouldn’t do if every Eton gentleman were 
to make friends with the fellows on the 
water-side — the gentleman is in the 
right.” 

“My people don’t think so, Brown,” 


cried Val; “look here, what has been 


sent me to get you something,” and he 
showed his ten-pound note. 

Dick’s eyes flashed with eager pleasure, 
not for the money, though even that was 
no small matter. “I don’t understand,” 
he added, after a moment, shaking his 
head. “Idon’t think they'd like it either, 
if they knew. You must have been giv- 
ing too good an account, sir, of mother 
and me.” 

Val only laughed, and crushed the crisp 
bank-note into the pocket of his trousers. 
“T mean to spend it for you on Monday, 
when I am going to town on leave,” he 
said. He was going to see Miss Perci- 
val, his grandmother’s friend. And, in 
fact, he did buy Dick a number of things, 
which seemed to his youthful fancy 
appropriate in the circumstances. He 
bought him some books, a few of those 
standard works which Val knew ought to 
be in everybody’s library, though he did 
not much trouble them himself; and a 
capital box of tools, and drawing mate- 
rials, for Dick had displayed some faculty 
that way. Both the boys were as happy 
as possible —the one in bestowing, the 
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Lady Esk- | 


other in receiving, this gift. 
side’s present gave them both the deep- 


est pleasure, though she was so far from | 
knowing who was the recipient of her} 


bounty. “Brown,” said Val, solemnly, 
after they had enjoyed the delight of go- 
ing over every separate article, and ex- 
amining and admiring it — “ Brown, you 
mind what I am going to say. You must 
rise in the world ; you have made a great 
deal of progress already, and you must 
make still more. Heaps of fellows not 
half so good as you have got to be rich, 
and raised themselves by their exertions. 
You must improve your mind ; and you | 
must take the good of every advantage | 
that offers, and rise in the world.” 

“T’ll try, sir,” said Dick, with the 
cheeriest laugh. He was ready to have 
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hear some suggestion of fresh wandering. 
All that she asked, however, was, When 
did the boats go up for the first time? a 
question which Dick answered promptly. 

“Qn the 1st of March, mother. I wish 
it was come,” cried Dick, with animation. 

“ And so do I,” she said, with musing 
eyes fixed on the river; then alarmed, 
perhaps, lest he should question her, she 
added hastily, “It is cheery to see the 
boats.” 

“So it is,” said Dick, “especially for 
you, mother, who go out soseldom, You 


; Should take a walk along the banks; it’s 
| cheerful always. 


I don’t think you half 
know how pretty it is.” 

She shook her head. “I am not one 
for walks,” she said, with a half smile — 
“ not for pleasure, Dick. Since I’ve given 


promised to scale the skies, if Val had | up our long tramps, I don’t feel to care 


recommended it. He arranged his books 
carefully in alittle bookcase he had made, 
which was far handsomer than the old 
one which had received the yellow vol- 
umes — overflowings of Val’s puerile li- 
brary. Iam not sure that Macaulay and 
Gibbon instructed him much more than 
the “Headless Horseman” had done. 
His was not a mind which was much af- 
fected by literature ; he cared more for do- 
ing than for reading, and liked his box of | 
tools better than his library. Musing | 
over his work, he revolved many things | 
in his head, and got to have very just | 
views about many matters in which his} 
education had been a blank; but he did } 
not get his ideas out of books. That was 
not a method congenial to him, though he 
would have acknowledged with respect 
that it was most probably the right way. 
But anyhow, Val had done his duty by his 
protégé. He had put into his hands the! 
means of rising in the world, and he had 
suggested this ambition. Whatever might 
happen hereafter, he had done his best. 
And Dick’s mother continued contented 


fiso, which was a perpetual wonder 4 








him. She weathered through the winter, 
though Dick often watched her narrowly, | 
fearing a return to her old vagrant way. 
When Val’s boat disappeared from the | 
river with all the others, she was indeed | 
restless fora little while; but it was, as | 
it happened, just about that time when! 
Val took to visiting the little corner 
house, and these visits kept her in a vis- 
ionary absorption, always afraid, yet al- 
ways glad, when he came. In spring she | 
was again somewhat alarming to her son, | 
moving so restlessly in the small space 
they had, and looking out so wistfully | 
from the window, that he trembled to 


| for moving. 
| 


I’m getting old, I think.” 

“Old!” said Dick, cheerily; “it will 
be time enough to think of that in twenty 
years.” 

“ Twenty years is a terrible long time,” 
she said, with alittle shiver ; “ I hope I’ll 
be dead and gone long before that.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t speak so, mother.” 

“ Ah, bu‘ it’s true. My life ain’t much 
good to any one,” she said. “I am not 
let to live in my own way, and I can’t live 
in any other. If God would take me, it 
would be forthe best. Then I might have 
another chance.” 

“ Mother, you break my heart,” cried 
Dick, with a face full of anxiety, throwing 
away his tools, and coming up to her. 
“Do you mean that it is I that won’t let 

ou live your own way ?” 

“JT don’t blame nobody but myself — 
no; you’ve been a good boy—a very 
good boy —to me,” she cried ; “ better, 


a long way, than I’ve been to you.” 


“ Mother,” said the lad, laying his hand 
on her shoulder, his face flushing with 
emotion, “if it’s hard upon you like this 
— if you want to start off again " 

“ No, I don’t, I don’t,” she said with 
suppressed passion; then falling back 


!into her old dreamy tone — “ So the boats 


goup onthe Ist of March? and that’s 
Monday. To see ’em makes the river 
cheery. I’m a little down with the winter 
and all; but as soon as I see ’em, I'll be 
all right.” 

“ Please God, mother,” said pious Dick, 
going back to his carving. He was satis- 
fied, but yet he was startled. For, after 
all, why should she care so much about 
the boats ? 

This 1st of March inaugurated Val’s 
last summer on the river —at least, on 
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this part of the river, for he had still Ox- 
ford and its triumphs in prospect. That 
“summer half ” was his last in Eton, and 
naturally he made the most of it. Val 
had, as people say, “done very well” at 
school. He was not a brilliant success, 
but still he had done very well, and his 
name in the school list gave his grand- 
—— great pleasure. Lord Eskside 

ept a copy of that little drochure on his 
library table, and would finger it half con- 
sciously many a time when some county 
magnate was interviewing the old lord. 
Val’s name appeared in it like this : * Ross, 
(5) y. Now this was not anything like the 
stars and ribbons of the name next above 
his, which was B * Robinson (19)a; for I 
do not mean to pretend that he was very 
studious, or had much chance of being in 
the Select for the Newcastle Scholarship 
(indeed he missed this distinction, though 
he went in for it gallantly, without being, 
however, much disappointed by his fail- 
ure). To be sure, I have it all my own 


way in recording what Val did at Eton, 
since nobody is likely nowadays, without 
hard labour in the way of looking up.old 
lists, to be in a position to contradict me. 
But he had the privilege of writing his 
letters upon paper bearing the mystic 
monogram of Pop.—d.e., he was a mem- 


ber of Eton Society, which was asure test 
of his popularity ; and he was privileged 
in consequence to walk about with a cane, 
and to take part in debates on very ab- 
struse subjects (I am not quite sure which 
privilege is thought the most important), 
and received full recognition as “a swell,” 
—a title which, lam happy to say, bears no 
vulgar interpretation at Eton, as meaning 
either rank orriches. And he was a very 
sublime sight to see on the 4th of June, 
the great Eton holiday, both in the morn- 
ing, when he appeared in school in court 
dress — breeches and black silk stockings 
—and delivered one of those “ Speeches ” 
with which Eton upon that day delights 
such members of the fashionable world 
as can spare a summer morning out of 
the important business of the season ; and 
in the evening, when he turned out in still 
more gorgeous array, stroke of the best 
boat on the river, and a greater personage 
than it is easy for a grown-up and sober- 
minded imagination to conceive. 

It happened that this particular year 
Mr. Pringle was in London upon some 
business or other, and had brought his 
daughter Violet with him to see the world. 
Vi was seventeen, and being an only 
daughter, and the chief delight of her 
parents’ hearts, and pride of her brothers’, 
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big and little, was already “ out,” though 
many people shook their heads at Mrs, 
Pringle’s precipitancy in producing her 
daughter. Violet’s hair was somewhat 
darker now that it was turned up, but 
showed the pale golden hue of her child- 
hood still in the locks which, when the 
wind blew upon her, would shake them- 
selves out in little rings over her ears and 
round her pretty forehead. Her eyes 
were as dark and liquid as they had been 
when she was a child, with a wistful look 
in them, which was somewhat surprising, 
considering how entirely happy a life she 
had led from her earliest breath, sur- 
rounded with special love and fondness ; 
but so it was, account for it who will. 
Those eyes that shone out of her happy 
youthful face were surely conscious of 
some trouble, which, as it did not exist in 
the present, must be to come, and which, 
with every pretty look, she besought and 
entreated you to ward off from her, to 
help her through. But a happy little 
maiden was Vi, looking through those 
pretty eyes, surprised and sweet, at Lon- 
don —tripping everywhere by her proud 
father’s side, with her hand on his arm, 
looking at the fine pictures, looking at 
the fine people and the fine horses in the 
Park, and going over the sights as inno- 
cent country people do when such a happy 
chance as a child to take about happens 
to them. Some one suggested to Mr. 
Pringle the fact of the Eton celebration 
during this pleasant course of dissipation, 
and Vi’s eyes lighted up with a sweet glow 
of pleasure beyond words when it was 
finally decided that they were togo. They 
went to “Speeches” in the morning — 
that august ceremonial—and heard Val 
speak, and a great many more. Violet 
confined her interest to the modern lan- 
guages which she understood ; but Mr. 
Pringle felt it incumbent upon him to look 
amused at the jokes in Greek, which, I 
fear, the poor gentleman in reality knew 
little more about than Vi did. But the 
crowning glory of the morning was that 
Val in his “ speaking clothes ” (and very 
speaking, very telling articles they were, 
in Violet’s eyes at least) walked with 
them, bareheaded, with the sun shining 
on his dark curls, the same bold brown 
boy who had carried off the little girl from 
the Hewan six years before, though by this 
time much more obsequious to Vi. He 
showed himself most willing and ready all 
day to be the cicerone of “ his cousins ;” 
and when in the evening, Violet, holding 
fast by her father’s arm, her heart beat- 
ing high with pleasures past and pleasures 
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to come, walked down to the rafts in 
company with Val in the aquatic splen- 
dours of his boating costume — straw hat 
wreathed with flowers, blue jacket and 
white trousers—the girl would have 
been very much unlike other girls if she 
had not been dazzled by this versatile 
hero, grand in academic magnificence in 
the morning, and resplendent now in the 
uniform of the river. “I am so sorryI 
can’t take you out myself,” said Val, “ for 
of course I must go with my boat; but I 
have a man here, the best of fellows, who 
will row you up to Surly. Here, Brown,” 
hs cried, “get out the nicest gig you 
have, and come yourself — there’s a good 
fellow. I want my cousins to see every- 
thing. Oh, I'll speak to Harry, and make 
it all right. I want you and nobody else,” 
he added, looking with friendly eyes at 
his Protégé. I don’t think Mr. Pringle 
heard this address, but looking round 
suddenly, he saw a young man standing 
by Valentine whose appearance made his 
heart jump. ‘Good God !” he cried in- 
stinctively, staring at him. Dick had 
grown and developed in these years. He 
had lost altogether the slouch of the 
tramp, and was, if not so handsome as 
Val, trim and well-made, with a chest ex- 


panded by constant exercise, and his 
head erect with the constant habit of at- 


tention. He was dressed in one of Val’s 
own coats, and no longer looked likea 
lad on the rafts. For those who did not 
look closely, he might have been taken 
for one of Val’s school-fellows, so entirely 
had he fallen into the ways and manners 
of “the gentlemen.” He was as fair as 
Val was dark, about the same height, and 
though not like Val, was so like another 
face which Mr. Pringle knew, that his 
heart made a jump into his mouth with 
wonder and terror. Perhaps he might 
not have remarked this likeness but for 
the strange association of the two lads, 
standing side by side as they were, and 
evidently on the most friendly terms. 
“Who is that?” cried Mr. Pringle, star- 
ing with wide-open eyes. 

_ “It is the best fellow in the world,” 
cried Val, laughing, as Dick sprang aside 
to arrange the cushions in a boat which 
lay alongside the raft. “He'll take you 
up to Surly faster than any one else on 
the river.” 

“But, Valentine —it is very kind of 
him,” said Vi, hesitating — “ but you did 
not introduce him to us 

“Oh, he’s not a gentleman,” said Val, 
lightly; “that is to say,” he added, see- 
ing Dick within reach, with a hasty blush, 

* 
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“he’s as good in himself as any one I 
know ; but he aint one of the fellows, Vi; - 
he works at the rafts —- his name is Brown. 
Now, do you think you can steer? You 
used to, on the water at home.” 

“Oh yes,” said Violet, with modest 
confidence. Val stood and looked after 
them as the boat glided away up the 
crowded river; then he stalked along 
through the admiring crowd, feeling as a 
man may be permitted to feel who holds 
the foremost rank on a day of fé¢e and 
universal enjoyment. 


To him each lady’s look was lent, 
On him each courtier’s eye was bent. 


To be sure there were a great many oth- 
ers almost as exalted as Val; and only 
the initiated knew that he rowed in the 
Eight, and was captain of the Victory, — 
the best boat on the river. He stalked 
along to his boat, over the delicious turf 
of the Brocas, in the afternoon sunshine, 
threading his way through throngs of 
ladies in pretty dresses, and hundreds of 
white-waistcoated Etonians. How proud 
the small boys who knew him were, after 
receiving a nod from the demigod as he 
passed, to discourse loudly to gracious 
mother or eager sister, Val’s style and 
title! “ That’s Ross at my dame’s — he’s 
in the Eight — he won the school scull- 
ing last summer half; and we think we’ll 
get the House Fours, now he’s captain. 
He’s an awfully jolly fellow when you 
know him,” crowed the small boys, feel- 
ing themselves exalted in the grandeur of 
this acquaintance ; and the pretty sisters 
looked after Val, a certain awe mingling 
with their admiration; while Philistines 
and strangers, unaccompanied by even a 
small boy, felt nobodies, as became them. 
Then came the startup the river. Never 
was a prettier sight than this ceremonial. 
The river all golden with afternoon glory ; 
the great trees on the Brocas expanding 
their huge boughs in the soft air, against 
the sky; the banks all lined with ani- 
mated, bright-coloured clouds ; the stream 
alive with attendant boats ; and the great 
noble pile of the castle looking down 
serene from its height upon the children 
and subjects at its royal feet, making 
merry under its great and calm protec- 
tion. It is George III.’s_ birthday — 
poor, obstinate, kindly old soul !—and 
this is how a lingering fragrance of kind- 
ness grows into a sort of fame. They 
say he was paternally fond and proud of 
the boys, who thus yearly, without know- 
ing it, celebrate him still. 

Dick took his boat with Val’s cousins 
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in it up the river, and waited there among 
the willows, opposite the beautiful elms 
of the Brocas, till the “ Boats” went past 
in gay procession. He pointed out Val’s 
boat and Val’s person to Violet with a 
pleasure as great as her own. “It is the 
best boat on the river, and he is one of 
the best oars,” cried Dick, his honest 
fair face glowing with pleasure. “We 
all think his house must win the House 
Fours —they didn’t last year, for Mr. 
Lichen was still here, and he’s heavier 
than Mr. Ross ; but Grinder’s will have 
it this time.” Dick’s face so brightened 
with generous delight, and acquired an 
expression so individual and character- 
istic, that Mr. Pringle began to breathe 
freely, and to say to himself that fancy 
had led him astray. 

“Do you belong to this place?” he 
asked, when they started again to follow 
the boats up the river in the midst of a 
gay flotilla, looking Dick very steadily, 
almost severely, in the face. 


“ Not by birth, sir,” said Dick. “ In- 


deed, I don’t belong anywhere; but I’m 
settled here, I hope, for good.” 

“ But you don’t mean to say you are a 
boatman ?”’ said Mr. Pringle; “ you don’t 
It must be a very precarious 


look like it. 
life.” 

“IT am head man at the rafts,” said 
Dick —*“ thanks to Mr. Ross, who got 
me taken on when I was a lad” —(he 
was eighteen then, but maturity comes 
early among the poor), “and we’re boat- 
builders to our trade. You should see 


some of the boats we turn out, sir, if you | 


care for such things.” 
“But I suppose, my man, you have 
had a better education than is usual?” 
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him with a kind of heavenly dew in her 
dark cyes —for to call such effusion of 
happiness tears would be a word out of 
place—“I am afraid, if we are going 
through the lock, I shall not be able to 
steer.” 

This was not the least what she wanted 
to say. What she wanted to say was, I 
can see you are a dear, dear, good fellow, 
and I love you for being so fond of Val; 
and how Dick should have attained to a 
glimmering of understanding, and known 
that this was what she meant, I cannot 
tell— but he did. Such things happen 
now and then even in this stupid every- 
day world. 

“Never mind, miss,” he said cheer- 
fully, looking back at her with his sun- 
shiny blue eyes, “I can manage. Hold 
your strings fast, that you may not lose 
them: the steerage is never much use in 
a lock ; and if you’re nervous, there’s the 
Sergeant, who is a great friend of Mr. 
Ross’s, will pull us through.” 

The lock was swarming with boats, 
and Violet, not to say her father, who 
was not quite sure about this mode of 
progression, looked up with hope and ad- 
miration at the erect figure of the Ser- 
geant, brave and fine in his waterman’s 
dress with his silver buttons, and medals 
of a fiercer service adorning his blue 
coat. The Sergeant had shed his blood 
for his country before he came to super- 
intend the swimming of the favoured ones 
on the Thames. His exploits in the 
water and those of his pupils are lost to 
the general public, from the unfortunate 
fact that English prejudice objects to 
trammel the limbs of its watateurs by 
|any garments. But literature lifts its 





said Mr. Pringle, looking so gravely at} head in unsuspected places, and the gen- 
him that Dick thought he must disap-/ tle reader will be pleased to learn. that the 
prove of such vanities. “You don’t Sergeant’s Book on Swimming will soon 
speak in the least like the other lads’ make the name, which I decline to de- 


about here.” 

“ ] suppose it’s being so much with the 
gentlemen,” said Dick, with a smile. “I 
am no better than the other lads. Mr. 
Ross has given me books —and things.” 

“ Mr. Ross must have been very kind 
to you,” said Mr. Pringle, with vague 
suspicions which he could not define — 
“he must have known you before ? ” 

“ Hasn’t he just been kind to me!” 
said Dick, a flush coming to his fair face ; 
*‘an angel couldn’t have been kinder! 
No, I never saw him till two years ago; 
but lucky for me, he took a fancy to me 
— and I, if I may make so bold as to say 
so, to him.” 

“Mr. Brown,” said Violet, looking at 


| liver to premature applauses, known over 
‘all the world. He looked to Violet, who 
| was somewhat frightened by the crowds of 
' boats, like an archangel in silver buttons, 
|as he caught the boat with his long 
pole, and guided them safely through. 
I cannot, however, describe in detail 
all the pretty particulars of the scene, 
‘which excited and delighted Violet more 
than words can tell. Her father was in- 
finitely less interested than usual in her 
pleasures, having something else in his 
mind, which he kept turning over and 
over in his busy brain, while he led her 
round the supper-table of the boys at 
Surly, or held her fast during the fire- 
works at the end of the evening. Was 
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this the other? If it was the other, what 
motive could the Eskside people have to 
hide him, to keep him in an inferior sta- 
tion? Did Val know? and if Val knew, 
how could he be so rash as to present to 
his natural adversary a boy who had 
in every feature Dick Ross’s face? 
Mr. Pringle was bewildered with these 
thoughts. Now and then, when Dick’s 
face brightened into expressiveness, he 
said to himself that it was all nonsense, 
that he was crazy on this point, and that 
any fair lad who appeared by Val’s side 
would immediately look like Richard in 
his prejudiced eyes. Altogether he was 
more uncomfortable than I can describe, 
and heartily glad when the show was over. 
He took Val by the arm when he came to 
say good-bye to them, and drew him 
aside for a moment. 

“Does your grandfather know of your 
intimacy with this lad?” he asked, with 
the morose tone which his voice naturally 
took when he was excited. 

“ Yes, of course they do,” said Val, in- 
dignant. “I never hid anything from 
them — why should I?” 

“Who is he, then? I think I havea 
right to know,” said Mr. Pringle. 

“ A right to know! I don’t understand 


ou,” said Val, beginning to feel the fiery 
blood tingling in his veins; but he 
thought of Vi, and restrained himself. 

“ He is Brown,” he said, with a laugh ; 
“that’s all I know about him. You're 
welcome to know as much as I do; 
though as for right, I can’t tell who 


has the right. You can ask the men at 
the rafts, who have just the same means 
of information as I.” 

While this conversation was going on, 
Violet had spoken softly to Dick, “ Mr. 
Brown,” she said, being naturally respect- 
ful of all strangers, “ I am so glad of what 
you told us about Mr. Ross.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am,” said Dick ; “ you 
could not be more glad to hear than I am 
to tell. I should like to let every one 
know that though he’s only a boy, he’s 
been the making of me.” 

“But—I beg your pardon —are you 
older than a boy ?” said Vi. 

Dick laughed. “When you have to 
work for your living, you’re a man before 
you know,” he said, with a certain oracu- 
lar wisdom that sank deeply into Vi’s 
mind. But the next moment her father 
called her somewhat sharply, and she 
awoke with a sigh to the consciousness 
that this wonderful day was over, and 
that she must go away. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
PETRARCH. 


IT has happened more than once in the 
history of literature that a nation joins 
together as of almost equal eminence two 
writers, who, to outside critics, are not 
merely unequal in power, but occupy dis- 
tinct grades in the hierarchy of letters. 
It is thus that'an Englishman speaks of 
Shakespeare and Milton, a German of 
Goethe and Schiller, an Italian of Dante 
and Petrarch. And in each case the na- 
tional instinct is in one point of view 
right. To a German Shakespeare and 
Milton are two poets, the one the greatest 
the world has seen, the other not merely 
inferior, but occupying an altogether lower 
rank. To an Englishman Shakespeare is 
indeed his representative poet, the high- 
est extreme of the national genius, but he 
cannot judge Milton only as a poet. In 
an age of degradation and dishonour, 
when abroad England had sunk to be a 
vassal of France and at home to be the 
slave of a profligate Court, when it seemed 
that 
All had turned degenerate, atl depraved ; 
Justice and temperance, truth and faith forgot ; 
One man except, the only son of light 
In a dark age, against example good, 

Against allurement, custom, and a world 
Offended ; 


Milton, in poverty, old age, and blindness, 
remained faithful to the great principles 
for which he had laboured and suffered ; 
and, because his writings are instinct with 
his own noble spirit, his own unswerving 
devotion to liberty and truth, we refuse to 
judge him merely by the rules of criticism, 
and place him side by side with the highest 
name in our literature. In the same way 
Schiller, true poet as he is, falls far short 
of the marvellous flexibility and univer- 
sality which make Goethe’s genius stand 
alone. But, toa German, Schiller is more 
than a poet. When the national unity 
was broken up into fragments and the 
national life had almost died out; when 
life itself seemed mean and petty, with no 
high aim to ennoble it ; when even Goethe 
stooped to fawn upon the blood-stained 
usurper at Erfurt; the nation’s deepest 
need was a Stirring appeal to their higher 
selves, and this they found in Schiller: 
through all his writings rings the perpet- 
ual refrain, not less audible because it is 
not on the surface, “ Be true,” “ Be noble,” 
and so the Germans regard him witha 
feeling that a foreigner can hardly enter 
into, and speak of Goethe and Schiller as 
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the highest of the great names in the 
splendid muster-roll of their literature. 
It is thus that an Italian links together 
the names of Dante and Petrarch. To 
those who know Petrarch only by his 
sonnets, this may seem a strange asser- 
tion. Indeed Petrarch’s isa strange fate ; 
one of the few writers who can be said 
to have a European reputation, his fame 
rests not on his real titles to honour, but 
on poems which except among his coun- 
trymen are but seldom read; and the 
popular conception of him remains as an 
effeminate sonnetteer who passed all his 
life stringing together far-fetched conceits 
for a cold and disdainful mistress. How 
far this conception is from the true 
Petrarch, the high-souled patriot, the de- 
voted apostle and martyr of literature, it 
is one of the objects of this paper to show. 
Towards the end of the 13th century 
the long-standing quarrel of Guelphs and 
Ghibellines had become complicated in 
Florence by a family feud imported from 
Pistoia. The opposing factions into 
which the city became divided were 
known by the names of the Neri and Bi- 
anchi, the former as a rule espousing the 
Guelph side, and the latter inclined 
towards the Ghibelline. It was while 
this quarrel was at its height that Boni- 
face VIII. despatched Charles of Valois, 
brother of Philip IV., to settle the dis- 
turbed state of Florence. Unarmed, save 
with the lance of the Archtraitor, his 
thrust rent open the breast of Florence. 


Senza arme n’ esce, e solo con la lancia 

Con la qual giostrd Guida ; e quella ponta 

Si che a Fiorenza fa scoppiar la pancia. 
Purg. xx. 73. 


Sentence of exile was passed against 
nearly the whole of the Bianca party, in- 
cluding among other well-known names 
Dante and a certain notary, by name 
Petracco, the father of the poet. The ex- 
iles took up their station at Arezzo, and 
joining the Ghibellines in the year 1304 
attempted to re-enter Florence by force. 
The enterprise, which promised at first to 
be successful, miscarried ; and it was on 
the night of the 19th —2oth July, 1304, 
while his father was flying hurriedly along 
the road to Arezzo, that the young Pe- 
trarch first saw the light. The boy was 
called Francesco; and in after days Fran- 
cesco di Petracco, Francis the son of 
Petracco, became altered into Francesco 
Petrarca, the name by which he was al- 
ways known. The first seven years of 
his life were passed at Incisa, 14 miles 
from Florence, on a small property be- 
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longing to his father. His mother had 
| obtained permission to reside there, and 
' Petracco himself might have obtained a 
remission of his exile on condition of do- 
ing public penance in the Church of San 
‘Giovanni. But like Dante he scorned a 
‘favour coupled with such conditions; 
like Dante he too looked forward to the 
regeneration of Italy by the noblest of 
‘the Emperors, Henry of Luxembourg, 
; and when these hopes were cut short by 
‘the Emperor’s sudden death, after lin- 
| gering some time at Pisa, he snapped the 
| ties which bound him to an ungrateful 
country, and, with his wife and family, in 
the year 1313, settled at Avignon, where 
Clement V. had just established the Papal 
Court. In the crowd of strangers which 
filled the city to overflowing, Petracco 
could find no room for his wife and chil- 
dren, and they were sent to lodge at Car- 
pentras, the capital of the old county Ve- 
naissin. Long afterwards Petrarch speaks 
of the happiness of that time, its liberty 
and quiet repose, — strange feeling fora 
boy of eleven or twelve. It was here he 
attended the school of an old Italian, 
Convennole, and received his first lessons 
in grammar, rhetoric, and logic. Already 
the winning charm of his character was 
making itself felt, and his old master de- 
clared that he never had a pupil whom he 
loved more. In 1319 his father, anxious 
that he should follow the study of law, 
and, above all, canon law, then the surest 
road to advancement, sent him to Mont- 
pellier, where he remained four years, 
and from thence to Bologna, the most 
renowned school of law in Europe. Here 
he passed three years, but his heart was 
already vowed to literature, and those 
seven years spent in irksome half-hearted 
study, Petrarch looked back upon in after 
days as wasted. Not, as he says in his 
Letter to Posterity, that he did not rever- 
ence the authority of law, or that he 
found law an unpleasant study, bound up 
as it was with Roman antiquity; but the 
chicanery of its practical working de- 
terred him. This remark gives an inter- 
esting insight into Petrarch’s character, 
the affection which would bind him to a 
distasteful career rather than disappoint 
a father’s wishes, the unintentional dis- 
closure that when life was just opening 
before him the grandeur of the past had 
laid a spell on his imagination, and made 
him turn in disgust from the disenchant- 
ing present. His favourite Latin authors 
whom he studied in secret, were one day 
discovered by his angry father and com- 
mitted to the flames, and only rescued 
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half burned when he saw the boy’s de- 
spairing grief. It was at Bologna that 
Petrarch formed a friendship with Cino 
da Pistoia, professor of law, the gentle 
minstrel of Selvaggia, whose name his 
young pupil was destined to eclipse. In 
1326 Petrarch’s father died, and he at 
once returned to Avignon to begin life 
with his young brother Gherado. The 
dishonesty of their guardians had left 
them almost entirely without means, and 
forced both of them to become ecclesias- 
tics; a profession which in those days 
was often treated as giving licence fora 
wilder career of vice. The state of the 
Papal Court was at that time too foul for 
description. Making all allowances for 
Petrarch’s patriotic indignation at the 
transfer of the Pontifical throne from its 
rightful seat to a foreign land, his account 
of the unbridled wickedness of the Court 
in his letters, and especially the Epistole 
sine Titulo reveals an unsurpassed depth 
of corruption ; in his 14th, 15th, and 16th 
Sonnets, Part IV., in burning words, 
worthy of Dante, he calls down fire from 
heaven upon “that nest of treachery 
where is hatched all the evil that spreads 
over the world, the slave of wine and 
gluttony, with Beelzebub in her midst, 
the false and guilty Babylon where good 
dies and evil is born and nourished, —a 
hell upon earth.” 


Fiamma dal ciel su le tue trecce piova 
Malvagia, — 
Nido di tradimenti in cui si cova 
Quanto mal per lo mondo oggi si spande ; 
Di vin serva, di letti et di vivande, 
In cui lussuria fa |’ ultima prova. 
. » » & Beelzebub in mezzo. 
Sonnet xiv. 


. . . Babilonia falsa et ria, , 

Ove ’] ben more et ’] mal si nutre e cria: 

Di vivi inferno. A : 
Part iv., Sonnet xvi. 


In the flush of youth, of slender and 


graceful person, with features which 
though not handsome possessed a singular 
charm, with a poet’s snagination just be- 
ginning to stir in him, Petrarch at first 
flung himself into all the pleasure of that 
fashionable and frivolous world. At Bo- 
logna he had formed a friendship with the 
young Giacomo Colonna, son of the fa- 
mous Stefano Colonna who had followed 
the Papal Court to Avignon ; and to the 
friend of a Colonna no door would be 
closed. Petrarch in after years when his 
brother had become a monk, recalls to 
him (Fam. x. 3) the memory of those days ; 
their anxious care that their linen should 
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be of the most spotless white, the con- 
stant dressing and undressing, the fear 
lest even a gentle breeze should disar- 
range their ringlets, the anxiety to avoid 
splashes from passing vehicles, the tor- 
ture that Petrarch suffered from fashion- 
able boots, the agonies —_ endured be- 
neath the tongs of the hairdresser. Pure 
and noble as Petrarch’s. nature was, it 
could not be expected that he should pass 
through such an atmosphere unstained. 
He became the father of a son and daugh- 
ter by a lady of Avignon. 

How far Petrarch might have fallen, it 
is impossible to say ; but he was rescued 
by the passion which has immortalized 
his name. On the 6th April, 1327, he 
saw, in the Church of the Nuns of St. 
Clare, Laura, the wife of Hugh de Sade, 
then in the fresh bloom a youth and 
beauty; a day equally memorable with 
that on which Dante met Beatrice walk- 
ing between two ladies, when he first re- 
ceived her modest salutation. (Vita Nuo- 
va, sec. 3.) That day made Petrarch a 
poet. The relationship between Petrarch 
and Laura, throws much light on the 
manners and modes of thought of that 
age. That a young man should fall in 
love at first sight with a lady is scarcely 
remarkable, but that the most prominent 
man of his time, courted by the greatest, 
should for twenty-one years nourish a 
pure and sincere passion for a married: 
woman, even when her beauty faded 
and she became the mother of numerous. 
children, (she left nine surviving her,) 
that he should admit the whole world to 
witness the inmost workings of his pas- 
sion, — this seems so strange to modern 
feelings that some critics have even de- 
nied Laura’s existence, and classed her 
with the numerous Celias and Delias to 
whom so many poets have sung feigned 
homage. That this view receives some 
countenance from some of the sonnets 
addressed to Laura can hardly be denied. 
The eternal puns on Laura and Laurus 
(the laurel), and laura, the breeze, are 
almost enough to disenchant the firmest 
believer in the reality of Petrarch’s pas- 
sion. To give one or two instances out 
of very many. In Sonnet XXI. in “ Vita 
di M. L.” the poet prays Apollo (the sun) 
if he still retains his love for Daphne (the 
laurel) to defend her sacred leaves from 
frost and storm, so that they may both 
see their lady, (z.¢., the laurel represent- 
ing both Daphne and Laura.) with her 
own arms forming a shade for herself. 
So in Sonnet XXXVIIL,, he says the gen- 
tle tree which he has loved so long, nour- 
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ished his genius under her shade while clothed themselves in a new form, and 
her fair boughs did not disclaim him, but! rhyme instead of quantity was the note of 
now that from sweet she has become piti-| the new poetry. How widely it was cul- 
less wood (Fece di dolce sé spietato leg-: tivated all know; monarchs and nobles 
no) how shall she be punished for a became minstre!s of love, and no knight 
the poet’s verses encourage other lovers could aspire to perfection if he were not 
Let no poet gather her, or Jove guard her, vowed to the worship of a lady. The 
from lightning, and let the sun in his an-| centre of this movement was Provence, 
ger wither her green leaves! That any and for a century and a half the “Gai 
man, medieval or otherwise, could write’ Saber” flourished till the Provengal lit- 
thus under the influence of strong ane | erature was crushed by the fierce Albi- 
is no doubt impossible, and if Petrarch; gensian persecutions. 
had never written in a higher strain, his} Brought up at Avignon, where the old 
name would scarcely now hold a promi- poetic traditions still lingered, Petrarch 
nent position. became the admirer and pupil of the Pro- 
To form, however, at all a fair estimate | vengal poets, of Arnaud Daniel, “great 
of the Canzoniere, we must try to throw | Master of Love,” of the two Pierres, “on 
ourselves into the feelings of the age.’ whom the grasp of love so easily closed,” 
The old modes of thought and feeling of “the less famous Arnaud de Marveil,” 
had passed away, and a new world was of Raimbaud, the lover of Beatrix of 
springing young and vigorous from its Montferrat, of Rudel, “who plied oar 
grave. A new passion had been born and sail to meet his death” in the arms 
— Love. Assuredly before this, husbands of the Countess of Tripoli. (* Trion. 
had loved their wives, witness only the d’ Am.” Cap. IV.) Partly owing to the 
parting scene of Hector and Androm- higher culture of the age, and partly to 
ache; and lovers had sung enough, and' the advantage of language, the Italian 
more than enough, of the pangs of love.| singers have eclipsed their masters, and 
But the feeling was a much less complex! to modern readers, Petrarch has taken 
one than the new passion. It wasscarce-'the place of the representative poet of 
ly more than overmastering physical emo-! love. His Italian poems on this subject 
tion. There was no mystic awe, no self- | consist of 207 sonnets and 17 odes or 
abasement, no idealizing power in the old canzoni on the life of his Lady Laura, and 
passion. Many influences contributed to, 90 sonnets and 8 canzoni on her death, 
‘the change. Christianity had altered the | with a few short poems in a slightly dif- 
world’s ideal, had raised into pre-emi-| ferent shape, sestine, madrigals, and bal- 
‘nence many of the gentler, more feminine | late. Perhaps there are few modern 
‘virtues, humility, unselfishness, purity., readers of the Canzoniere who do not 
The theological controversies of centu-! soon find themselves yawning ; one is in- 
ries had seemed to remove Christ from clined to feel that if two-thirds of the 
the warm life of humanity into the awful' poems had perished they would gain 
distance of the Godhead. In his place,! greatly in force. Except within some- 
the highest ideal of humanity was found what narrow limits, there is but little 
in the Virgin Mother. Mingling with! variety. We gather no distinct image of 
this profound change in men’s whole view, what Laura was, except that she was 
of life and character, and reacted upon virtuous, beautiful,and cold. The greater 
by it, was the old Gothic reverence for number of the sonnets are occupied with 
women. Thus love became a kind of re-| descriptions of Petrarch’s own emotions ; 
ligion, it called out man’s noblest im-/| there is none of the interaction of thought 
pulses, by bidding him protect the weak, and emotion, none of the subtle influ- 
and yet he was to worship the weak as ence of one character upon another, 
higher and better than himself. Thus! which constitute the interest of a modern 
the Crusader’s motto was, “ Dieu et ma’ tale of love. The Canzoniere is not the 
Dame” — worship of God and worship! varied harmony of two instruments utter- 
of his lady, as God’s living representa-'ing the same music, with blended ca- 
tive, the earthly embodiment of purity and dences melting into each other, it is the 
gocdness. Warmer hues, caught per-| simpler, more monotonous “melody of 
haps from the more voluptuous Arabic | the small lute” which “gave ease to Pe- 
imagination, prevented this emotion from | trarch’s wound.” Assuredly, therefore, a 
becoming too spiritualized and ethereal’ modern reader, who comes to the Can- 
for ordinary humanity. zoniere expecting what it has not to give, 
This new passion found utterance in a will be disappointed. The truth is, our 
new literature. As ever, new feelings conception of love is different: to us, it 
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is the union of two hearts and minds in 
affectionate sympathy ; to the best minds 
of that age, it was devotion to a higher 
being ; their love seems to us to lack va- 
riety and interest, ours would have 
seemed to them to lack reverence. 

Consequently, the poets of that time 
sung less of their mistress than of their 
worship of her, of their lord Love, and 
his mastery over all their thoughts and 
emotions. So real was this mastery that 
Love took shape and form under their 
exalted feelings. Pierre Vidal met him, 
a young Cavalier fair as the day, with 
sweet gentle eyes, fresh and smiling 
mouth, lithe and graceful in shape, his 
robe inwrought with flowers, his palfrey 
white as the snow. To Dante too he 
appeared, now as a Lord of terrible 
aspect, shrouded in cloud the colour of 
fire, now as a pilgrim lightly clad in vile 
raiment. (V. N.ss.3 and 9.) The most 
perfect representation of this passion 
sublimated to the highest point is pre- 
served for us in the Vita Nuova. Many 
circumstances contributed to this result. 
Dante had seen Beatrice in early boy- 
hood, for years he had worshipped her, 
and then she was removed by an early 
death —there was, therefore, no hard 
contact with reality to check his imagina- 
tion, and, as her figure receded into the 
background of years, his fancy idealized 
her more and more, till all taint of earth 
seemed to have passed from her, and she 
was to him 


una cosa venuta 
Di Cielo in terra a miracol mostrare ; 


so clothed and crowned with humilit 
that many when she had passed said, 
“This is not a woman, rather one of the 
-— of heaven’s angels.” (V.N., sec. 
26. A.) 

The history of Petrarch’s love was dif- 
ferent. He was destitute of Dante’s im- 
agination, and Laura had not been taken 
early from him. For twenty-one years 
he had watched her passing from girl- 
hood into ripe age, amid the cares of 
married life and many children, and that 
under a Southern sun, where female 
beauty is always short-lived. Under 
these circumstances it would have been 
little less than a miracle if Petrarch had 
reached the “fine air, the pure severity 
of perfect light,” of the Vita Nuova. It 
Is this which causes an essential element 
of prose in the Canzoniere. His love was 
neither a genuine human passion nor a 
pase worship. Laura’s severe virtue 
orbade the first, and it was only by in- 
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tervals he rose to the second. Perforce, 
therefore, he fell back on the faculty 
which is fatal to all true poetry, ingenuity. 
Gifted with an almost fatal facility of lan- 
guage, he could clothe the most common- 
place thoughts in words always ingenious, 
and often beautiful, and he has his re- 
ward—while the Vita Nuova has an 
audience fit and few, the admirers of the 
Canzoniere in the poet’s own country are 
legion ; for one who can rise to the ex- 
quisite purity and freshness of the Vita 
Nuova, there are hundreds attracted by 
Petrarch’s more earthly lyrics, “ dedi- 
cated to sentiment, not daveid of languor 
and not without a touch of sin.” * 

That at first Petrarch’s was a simple 
human passion may be gathered from 
several passages in the Canzoniere, if it 
were not — by his express avowal 
in many of his writings. 

Looking back on it in later years he 
deplores the wasted days and nights 
spent in dallying with the fierce desire 
that burnt his heart. 

Padre del ciel, dopo i perduti giorni, 

Dopo le notti vaneggiando spese 

Con quel fero desio ch’ al cor s’ accese 

Mirando gli atti per mio mal si adorni: 

Piacciati omai col tuo lume ch’ io torni 

Ad altra Vita ed a piu belle imprese. 

Sonnet xl. 


The same feeling shows itself in the 
44th Sonnet, where he recalls the icy 
chill which shot through his heart as a 
voice seemed to call him to higher things 
than an earthly love. So also in the 
69th ; again in the 86th Sonnet on the 
death of Laura he tells us that it was her 
sweet sternness, her soft repulses, that 
checked his fierce desires; her gentle 
speech in which shone forth the highest 
modesty and courtesy, that rooted out all 
base thoughts from his heart and saved 
him in spite of himself. It was this that 
drove him to leave Avignon again and 
again, and seek forgetfulness in travel ; 
it was this that made him love the wild 
solitue of Vaucluse, the Vallis Clausa, 
shut in by grey red-veined walls of rock, 
the sky line broken into the fantastic 
semblance of Gothic towers and battle- 
ments, while from a cave in the precipice 
which bounded the valley sprang the 
limpid stream of the Sorgue. Attended 
here by a peasant and his wife, whose 
sunburnt face it was a penance to look 
upon (Fam. xiii. 8), Petrarch manfully 


* Introduction to Study of Dante. 


J. Symonds, p. 
270. A book to which I must here express my grateful 
obligations. 
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strove to forget his passion in solitude 
and work; and yet, unable to cut him- 
self loose from Provengal traditions and 
the feelings of his age, looking upon love 
now as the source of all that was highest 
and best in him, and now as of the earth 
earthy, he let his fancy play round a pas- 
sion which he tried to persuade himself 
he was anxious altogether to forget. 

Earthly passion, refined and pure it is 
true, is the guiding thought of a Sonnet 
like the 61st, where he dwells upon 
Laura’s golden hair floating in the breeze, 
the lovely light of her eyes, her sweet 
look of pity; of the 146th Sonnet where 
he tells the strange emotions the sight of 
her eyes and hair produced in his heart, 
and of a hundred others like these. Per- 
haps the most favourable specimens of 
Petrarch’s powers in this way are the 
6th, 7th, and 8th Canzoni, known as the 
Three Sisters. Of these the two first are 
in every way superior, and reach a higher 
strain than is usual with his lyre. Love 
has been purged of earthly stain and 
rises at intervals to a worship ; almost in 
the words of Dante * he speaks of love as 
separating him from all low thoughts, 
(parte d’ogni pensier vile,) of the sweet 
light of Laura’s eyes which shows him 
the way to heaven: it is the sight of 
them which leads him to live nobly and 
guides him to a glorious end. 

Gentil mia Donna, i’ veggio 

Nel mover de’ vostri occhi un dolce lume 

Che mi mostra la via ch’ al Ciel conduce : 

Quest é la vista ch’ a ben fare m’ induce, 

E che mi scorge al glorioso fine ; 

Questa sola dal vulgo m’ allontana, 


It is the hope of rendering himself 
worthy of Laura’s love that makes him 
Strive to be 


Al ben veloce, e al contrario tasdo, 
Dispregiator di quanto ’] mondo brama. 


At other times the two feelings lie side 


by side in strange juxtaposition. The 
archetype oi her beauty is in Heaven, 
whoever has not seen her eyes searches 
in vain for divine beauty, her heart is the 
home of all the virtues, and yet with a 
kind of wistful pang the poet half wishes 
that the chief virtue had been absent, — 


Quand’ un cor tante in se virtuti accolse ? 
Benché la somma é di mia morte rea. 
Sonnet cviii. 


though in his better moments he feels 
that he is longing for two incompatible 
things: 


* Compare Vita Nuova, 13. 
Irae lo intendimento da tutte le vili cose. 
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Ch’ ogni altra sua voglia 
Era a me morte ed a lei fama rea. 
“ Hymn to Virgin.” 

More commonly, however, his sonnets 
are exquisitely polished verses on some 
simple incident connected with Laura. 
Now it is an excuse that he has so long 
delayed to visit her (Sonnet 25) ; now his 
finding her glove, which, however, he has 
to restore (Sonnets 147, 148, 149). Now 
her paleness at his departure (Sonnet 84), 
or a kinder reception than usual (Sonnet 
200), or more often a description of his 
own feelings — how he became mute and 
timid in her presence (Sonnets 32, 33, and 
34), or how he tries in vain to flee from 
love (Canz. Io). 

It is easy to understand how, with only 
incidents so slight to build upon, imagina- 
tion gave place to ingenuity, and the poet 
strove to make his verses interesting by 
far-fetched conceits or extravagant hy- 
perboles. Unfortunately it is only too 
easy to supply examples: when the tree 
which Phoebus loves (the laurel, zz., 
Laura) is removed from its place, Vulcan 
toils over his work, sharpening the bolts 
of Jove, who thunders, or snows, or rains, 
regardless of Cesar as of Janus (é<., of 
the month of July called after Julius Cz- 
sar as of January), and the sun stands far 
off when he sees his loved one (Daphne, 
z.é. the Laurel, z.e. Laura) gone, and so on 
(Sonnet 26). 

The 27th and 28th Sonnets harp on 
exactly the same idea, that while Laura is 
present the sky is bright, when she is 
absent it is dark and cloudy. When 
Laura salutes him the sun hides his head 
in jealousy (Sonnet 79); when the sun 
rises the stars disappear; when Laura 
rises the sun disappears (Sonnet 164). In 
another place (Sonnet 4) he does not 
shrink from comparing Laura’s birth at a 
small village with that of our Saviour at 
Bethlehem. 

Conceits which have scarcely the merit 
of ingenuity are equally numerous. Two 
sonnets, the 30th and 31st, are devoted 
to reproaches of her looking-glass, for 
she is so occupied in gazing on her own 
beauty that she wastes no looks on her 
admirers. In Sonnet 24 he complains 
that no obstacle in the world, river or 
lake, wall or hill, is so grievous to him as 
the veil which hides Laura’s eyes, or the 
hand which guards them from his gaze. 
Beside these his constant assertions 
that death only can relieve his misery, 
e.g., Sonnets 17 and 23, though there is a 
thoroughly unreal ring about them, seem 
sober expressions of Toating, But there 
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is even a lower depth in the eternal puns 
on the laurel. No unkindness can re- 
move Laura from his heart where love en- 
grafts many branches from the laurel, 
though that gentle plant is scarce fitted 
for so barren a soil. 

Uscir gia mai 

Del petto, ove dal primo lauro innesta 

Amor piii rami. 

Ché gentil pianta in arido terreno 

Par che si disconvenga. 

Sonnet xi. 


On the left bank of the Tyrrhene Sea 
he suddeniy espies a laurel, and the — 
recalling Laura’s tresses so dazed his 
mind that he fell into a stream: but he 
would be glad, he says, that his eyes and 
feet should thus exchange (z.¢., being wet) 
if only a more courteous April would dry 
the former. 


Piacemi almen d’ aver cangiato stile 

Dagli occhi a’ pié; se del lor esser molli 

Gli altri asciugasse un pit cortese aprile. 
Sonnet xiliii. 


An otherwise graceful sonnet (the 77th) 
is spoiled by a wretched pun on Laura 
and I’ aura the breeze. He is expressing 
true feelings of pleasure at the sight of his 
loved Valley of Vaucluse ; the fire of love 
is again kindled in his heart, when com- 


ing to the realm of love he sees the 
place — 


Onde nacque Laura (I’ aura) dolce e pura 
Ch’ acqueta I’ aere e mette i tuoni in bando. 


Of course a literal translation can do no 
justice to the grace of language which 
constitutes the real charm of all Petrarch’s 
poems ; but making every allowance for 
this, the sonnets above referred to can 
never be ranked higher than trinkets — 
they are not solid gold. 

We have seen that an unrequited pas- 
sion lasting over so many years can 
scarcely be poetical unless it be idealized, 
and idealization of an object brought into 
contact with everyday life is scarcely pos- 
sible. Absence is necessary to give im- 
agination scope. Thus some of the best 
of Petrarch’s sonnets were written when 
he was far away from Laura. Another 
circumstance contributed to this. Pe- 
trarch was almost modern in his love of 
nature. This feeling shows itself in his 
account of the Ascent of Mount Ventorix 
(Fam. iv. 1), with its view of the Rhone 
Valley down to the sea, the snow-clad line 
of the Alps in the background, and be- 
yond, seen only with the eye of imagina- 
tion, the poet’s loved Italy. It is this 
love of nature which has inspired the 
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sweetest poems in the Canzoniere. The 
thought of Laura seems to blend in a rich 
mellow glow, with his keen sense of the 
beauty of nature. Such is the graceful 
picture of his Lady contained in the t1th 
Canzone. In memory he recalls her fair 
form seated by a stream rich and clear 
and sweet; she leans against a gentle 
bough, and from the happy branches de- 
scends a rain of flowers over her breast 
as she sits lowly in her glory ; the flowers 
falling now on the hem of her robe, now 
on her fair tresses, which looked like 
burnished gold and pearls ; the blossoms 
resting now on the earth, now on the 
streamlet, while others as they float in the 
air seem to say: Here is the realm of 
Love. 


Da bei rami scendea 

(Dolce nella memoria) 

Una pioggia di flor sovra ’1 suo grembo ; 
Ed ella si sedea 

Umile in tanta gloria, 

Coverta gia del amoroso nembo. 

Qual fior cadea sul lembo, 

Qual su le treccie bionde, 

Ch’ oro forbito e perle 

Eran quel di a vederle ; 

Qual si posava in terra, qual su I’ onde ; 
Qual con un Vago errore 

Girando, parea dir: qui regna Amore. 


In others, such as the 12th and 13th 
Canzoni, a softer strain breathes. All 
sights and sounds of Nature remind him 
of his absent Lady—the snow on the 
mountains beneath the glint of the Sun, 
reminds him of her beauty ; the meteors 
gleaming in the clear midnight sky after 
rain, as they flame amid the dew and 
frost, recall her beauteous eyes, and white 
and red roses in a golden vase, picked by 
some maiden hand, her flushing cheeks 
and auburn tresses. Or, again (Canzone 
13), he wanders over trackless mountains, 
in shady valleys, or by lonely streams 
seeking rest, but'at every step rises a new 
thought of Laura. The breeze rustling 
in the leaves, the warbling of the birds, 
the tinkling of the rivulet amid the green 
herbage in the lonely Ardennes cause him 
to sing of his Lady (Sonnet 124). The 
very spirit of solitude seems to breathe in 
the 22d Sonnet, as he tells us how he 
wanders alone and in thought, attended 
only by his lord, Love. To all others 
the sweet evening hour brings rest; the 
wearied pilgrim hastens to farget toil in 
short repose ; the labourer gathers his 
tools and hies home with his comrades to 
the simple evening meal; the shepherd 
drives homeward his flock ; the sailor in 
some sheltered nook stretches his limbs 
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on the hard deck ; the oxen quit the yoke ; 
all nature has a respite from toil; he 
only cannot escape the pangs of love 
‘(Canzone 4). 

It is a confirmation of this view that 
when the last long absence of death had 
come, when no hard reality could jar 
against the softening, idealizing power of 
memory, Petrarch’s verses gain in sincer- 
ity and power. Somewhat of earth may 
have mingled with his love through life, 
but in the solemn presence of death it 
rises purified and ennobled. Unreal com- 
pliments and tawdry conceits seem pro- 
fane toa real grief: and if the sonnets 
on the death of Laura lose in brilliancy of 
fancy, they gain far more than they lose 
in simplicity and truth. He recalls her 
smile, her mirth, her modest bearing, and 
courteous speech, her words, which, if 
heard, would have made a sordid soul 
gentle :— 


Il pensar e’ | tacer, il riso e’ 1 gioco, 

L’ abito onesto e’ | ragionar cortese, 

Le parole che ’ntese 

Avrian fatto gentil d’ alma villana ; 

L’ angelica sembianzi simile e piana. 
Part ii. Canz. 2, 


Again, he seems to hear her in the plain- 
tive cry of the birds, or the summer 


breeze rustling sweetly on the leaves (Part 
II., Sonnet 11). His loved Vaucluse is 
the same, but all the brightness has fled 
from his own life (Part I1., Sonnet 33). 
Spring returns, with its joyous sights and 
sounds, but all is to him desolate and 
wild (Part II., Sonnet 42). Now and 
again he sees her purified and radiant im- 
age in heaven (Part II., Sonnets 34, 61). 
. .. The Hymntothe Virgin forms a fit- 
ting and noble close to the Canzoniere. 
The vain stir and tumult of passion has 
passed ; he looks back on his days, flown 
more swiftly than an arrow, spent in mis- 
ery and sin: death fills the horizon of the 
future, and the calls on the Maiden Moth- 
er for mercy and guidance. Perhaps no 
other hymn in the world expresses with 
equal beauty a devotion made up of so 
many complex feelings — devotion to her, 
who is now the Queen of heaven, once a 
mortal woman, with all a woman’s weak- 
ness and loveliness, a woman’s compas- 
sion for human frailty and suffering. It 
is worthy to stand beside the prayer of 
St. Bernard to the Virgin, with which 
opens the closing scene of the Paradiso. 
We have dwelt so long on the work by 
which Petrarch is best known to poster- 
ity, that but scant space is left to consider 
the real character of the man. Coming, 
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as he did, to Avignon at the age of 22, 
poor and friendless, nothing is more strik- 
ing than the singular charm which seemed 
to win the friendship of all those with 
whom he was brought into contact. 
“ Many great personages began to show 
themselves desirous of my friendship,” 
he says with simplicity in his Letter to 
Posterity ; “if I reflect on it at the mo- 
ment, I confess I understand not why.” 
From the first, the great family of the 
Colonnas were his devoted friends. This 
winning personal charm remained with 
him through life. In those young days 
of reviving literature a poet was looked 
upon as almost sacred, and Petrarch’s 
name as a poet began to be noised abroad 
through the Peninsula. In 1340 the 
laurel crown of poetry was offered to him 
both by the University of Paris and the 
Senate of Rome. After some hesitation 
between the great University, then in the 
zenith of its fame, and the Eternal City, 
great only in her past, Petrarch yielded 
to the spell of the Romani nominis um- 
bra, and received the noblest prize ever 
bestowed on a human being, a Crown of 
Victory in the warfare of intellect against 
ignorance: but a crown which he sadly 
confesses brought him no knowledge, but 
only gloomy envy. 

During the remainder of his life Pe- 
trarch occupied an almost unique posi- 
tion. He was reverenced as an inteilec- 
tual monarch. Pilgrimages were made to 
Vaucluse to visit him,—as he passed 
through the streets of Milan all heads 
were uncovered ; contending armies vied 
with each other in marks of respect. The 
greatest families in Italy eagerly courted 
him, and held his sojourn as the highest 
honour he could pay them. Robert King 
of Naples was anxious to crown him with 
the garland of Poetry at Naples, the Cor- 
reggi at Parma, the Carrara family of 
Padua, the Visconti of Milan used all ef- 
forts to retain him at their Courts. The 
haughty aristocracy of Venice assigned 
him a place on the right hand of the Doge. 
Two Kings of France and four Popes 
sought to attach him to themselves. 
With her own hand, an Empress, the 
wife of Charles IV., wrote to inform 
him of the birth of a daughter; and 
Charles IV. on several occasions offered 
him a home in Germany. But through 
all this Petrarch was faithful to the two 
guiding impulses of his life, love of his 
country and love of literature. I have 
called them two impulses, and yet in 
truth they were mingled so together as to 
be only one. His love of Italy was that 
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of an ideal, not the Italy of his own day, 
torn by party faction and foul with intes- 
tine hatred and bloodshed, but the Italy 
of the past, the mistress of the world, the 
parent of literature, and law, and Art. 
In Dante’s continual biting invectives 
against Florence we can trace a love 
which injury has turned to gall ; but when 
his fellow-citizens offered to Petrarch a 
chair in the New University of ‘Florence, 
at the same time restoring to him his con- 
fiscated patrimony, he coldly refused the 
offer. Like Dante, he saw that the only 
hope of Italy was in union, and one of 
his noblest odes, the Marseillaise of Italy, 
as it has been called, was addressed to 
the nobles, calling upon them to lay aside 
intestine quarrels in the presence of the 
foreigner. ‘“ My Italy, tho’ words be vain 
for the deadly wounds which I see in such 
fearful number on thy fair body, let my 
sighs be such as the Tiber and the Arno 
hope for.” Why has nature reared up 
the barrier of the Alps against the Ger- 
man fury, if their blind passion strikes 
leprosy even to a sound body ? The degra- 
dation of foreign oppression is more terri- 
ble, in that it is inflicted by that lawless 
people whom Marius struck down, so 
that the river ran red with their blood. 


Italia mia, benche ’1 parlar sia indarno 

A le piaghe mortali 

Che nel bel corpo tuo si spesse veggio, 
Piacemi almen ch’ e’ miei sospiri sien quali 
Spera ’1 Tevero e |’ Arno 

E ’1| Po dove doglioso e grave or seggio. 


Ben provvide Natura al nostro stato 
Quando de I’ Alpi schermo 

Pose fra noi e la tedesca rabbia : 

Ma_’I desir cieco e’ ncontra ’1 suo ben fermo 
S’ é poi tanto ingegnato, 


procurato scabbia. 


Ch’ al corpo sano 


Ed é questo del seme, 

Per piu dolor, del popol senza legge, 

Al qual, come si legge, 

Mario aperse si ’| fianco 

Che memoria de I’ opra anco non langue, 

Quando assetato e stanco, 

Non pit bevve del fiume acqua che sangue. 
Part iv. Canz. 4. 


That the Italy of the past was the ob- 
ject of his love is strikingly shown in the 
enthusiasm with which he supported the 
wild dream of Rienzi. To him the Ro- 
man people had an indefeasible right to 
rule the world, and, blinded by the shadow 
of a name, the motley multitude gathered 
from all the quarters of heaven, from 
which sprang the population of Medieval 
Rome, were for him the descendants of 
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the old Roman stock that ruled the world. 
In the well-known words of Madame de 
Stael, “‘ He mistook memories for hopes.” 
To the Colonnas he was bound by every 
tie of gratitude and friendship, but the 
only hope for the democracy at Rome 
was to crush the nobles, and the Colon- 
nas must be sacrificed. He loved them, 
but he loved the State more, Rome more, 
Italy more — 


Carior res publica, carior Roma, carior Ita- 
lia— 
Ad Fam. xi. 16. 


To Rienzi he addressed the celebrated 
canzone beginning “ Spirto gentil.” The 
change of manner from his poems to 
Laura is very striking. To quote the 
vigorous language of Macaulay, “ The 
effeminate lisp of the sonnetteer is ex- 
changed for a cry wild and solemn and 
piercing as that which cried ‘sleep no 
more’ to the bloody house of Cawdor.” 
“Italy seems not to feel her sufferings, 
decrepit, sluggish, and languid, will she 
sleep forever, will there be no one to 
wake her? O that I had my hands 
twisted in her hair!” 


Italia, che suoi guai non par che senta 
Vecchia, oziosa et lenta 

Domira sempre, e non fia che la svegli? 
Le man I’ avess’ io avvolte entro capegli ! 


“The old walls which the world stil 
fears and loves, the stones which cover 
the limbs of men whose fame will live till 
the universe is dissolved, the ruined 
relics of Roman greatness hope only in 
Rienzi. The shades of the mighty dead, 
the Scipios, Brutus, Fabricius, would joy 
if the tidings could reach them. A more 
glorious career is open to Rienzi than the 
world has ever seen, to reinstate the 
noblest monarchy on earth. Others have 
helped Rome when she was young and 
vigorous — Rienzi, in her decrepitude, 
has saved her from death.” An equal 
glow of patriotism burns in the ode ad- 
dressed to Giacomo Colonna — “ O aspet- 
tata in ciel ; ” and equally does he turn for 
examples to the great days of old. The 
whole world is flocking to the crusade, 
all that dwell between the Garonne and 
the Alps, Aragon and Spain, England 
and the isles of the Northern Qcean. 
Even Germany amid her ice and snow is 
girding on the sword, and shall not Italy 
be roused to grasp the lance for Christ ? 
From the rule of the son of Mars to the 
great Augustus, Rome has poured out 
her blood to avenge others’ wrongs, and 
shall she not avenge the Son of Mary? 
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He bids them remember the exploits of 
the Greeks, the reckless daring of Xerxes, 
the Persian women mourning for their 
lords, the Sea of Salamis red with blood ; 
Marathon and “the deadly pass where 
the Lion of Lacedemon turned to bay.” 


Pon mente al temerario ardir di Serse, 
Che fece, per calcar i nostri liti, 

Di novi ponti oltraggio a la marina : 
E vedrai ne la morte de’ mariti 
Tutte vestite a brun le donne Perse, 
E tinto in rosso il mar di Sakamina. 
E non pur questa misera ruina 

Del popol infelice d’oriente 

Vittoria ten promette, 

Ma Maratona, e le mortali strette 
Che difese il Leon con poca gente. 


Like Dante, Petrarch’s hopes for Italy 
rested on the Emperor. To the wisest 
and best men of that age the Roman Em- 
pire was not a dead idea, it was a living 
reality. There was one Pope and one 
Emperor, the one the successor of St. 
Peter, the other of the Czsars, each hold- 
ing his power of God; the one ruler in 
things temporal, the other in things spir- 
itual, the natural seat of each being Rome, 
the Eternal City. Thus Dante’s invita- 
tion to the Emperors to descend into 
Italy was not invoking a foreign Master, 
it was a passionate appeal by a deserted 


people to their rightful lord — 


Vieni a veder la tua Roma che piagne, 

Vedova, sola, e di’ e notte chiama 

Cesare mio, perché non mi accompagne ? 
Purg. vi. 112. 


and as Dante had centred his hopes or 
the noblest of the Emperors, Henry of 
Luxembourg, so Petrarch burst into trans- 
ports of joy at hearing that Charles IV., 
unfortunately one of the most worthless, 
had crossed the Alps. Hence came his 
bitter invectives against the Popes of 
Avignon: they had deserted their lawful 
wife and left her to wander in unknown 
valleys, while her place was usurped by a 
foul courtezan. 


Uxor iampridem ignotis in vallibus errat ; 
Et patrium limen thalamumque egressa pudi- 
cum 
Illa sequetur ovans meretrix famosa. 
Ecl. vi. 


His letter to Urban V., urging him to 
return to Rome, is instinct with manly 
eloquence : “ When we shall stand at the 
judgment seat of Christ, where thou wilt 
no longer be lord and we servants, but 
where there will be one lord and we all 
fellow-servants, what wilt thou say? I 
raised thee from beggary and humility 


PETRARCH. 


and set thee not only with princes but 
above them. I entrusted to thee m 
Church, where hast thou left her ? 
have given thee pre-eminent gifts, what 
pre-eminent return has thou made to me, 
except that thou sittest on the rock of 
Avignon, and hast forgotten the Tarpeian 
rock ?” 

Petrarch occupied the same independ- 
ent position towards all his great friends. 
When Charles IV. asked a place in his 
work on illustrious men, he answered, 
“TI promise it if you have merit, and I 
life.” He refused the invitation of Philip 
of Valois to visit his Court, because he 
cared not for letters. How unique this 
position was is proved by the number of 
important missions which he was se- 
lected to fulfil. He was chosen by the 
Roman people as one of their eighteen 
deputies who went to Avignon to implore 
the newly elected Pope, Clement VI., to 
restore the seat of the Papacy to Rome. 
He was chosen by Clement VI., to repre- 
sent the Papa! rights at Naples after the 
death of Robert. A letter of his to the 
Magistracy at Florence led to the putting 
down the brigands who infested the 
Apennines. He was the chief of the Em- 
bassy sent by the Visconti to Venice, in 
the vain endeavour to bring about a peace 
between Venice and Genoa. He was 
Ambassador to the Emperor at Bale, 
when the storm of war seemed hanging 
over Italy; to King John of France after 
his return from captivity in England. 
All these embassies were to attain no 
personal object, to curry favour with no 
powerful friend; they were one and all 
undertaken in the service of Italy. 

Of his services to the cause of letters 
it is difficult to speak too highly. It was 
patriotism taking another shape, devotion 
to the Great Past, which was to him as 
real as the present. His utmost influence 
was used to recover MSS. and memorials 
of antiquity. He was the first to make a 
collection of medals and coins with a view 
to elucidate history. He never travelled 
without visiting convents and religious 
houses to search for MSS.; he entreated 
all the learned strangers whom he met at 
Avignon, to make similar searches in 
France, Spain, England, Germany, and 
even the East. At Liége, where he could 
scarcely find ink, he lighted upon two of 
Cicero’s Speeches — up to that time un- 
known—and copied one with his own 
hand, entreating a friend to copy the 
other. His copy of Cicero’s Letters, ad 
familiares, in his own handwriting still 





exists in the Biblioteca Laurenziana at 
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Florence. In those days it was difficult 
to find copyists learned enough to read 
and understand Latin, and Petrarch was 
often obliged to be his own copyist. One 
collection of Cicero’s Speeches took him 
four years to copy. He planned a His- 
tory of Rome from Romulus to Titus. 
When near the age of sixty he undertook 
the study of Greek, then an unknown 
tongue in Italy, the only teachers he could 
obtain being natives of Calabria, where a 
debased dialect of the old tongue still lin- 
gered, and in his zeal for learning, endured 
the filthy habits and national contempt 
for everything Latin of Leontius Pilatus. 
A new spirit was breathed into the past ; 
the great writers of antiquity were to 
Petrarch not storehouses of dead matter, 
useful only for the barren discussions of 
the Schools, they were a living School of 
Art; he had caught something of their 
harmony, their perfect beauty of form, 
and, in the light of this new revelation, 
dared fiercely to assail the superstitions 
of alchemy, of medicine —as medicine 
was practised then—and the scarcely 
less superstitious worship of the syllo- 
gism. As his end drew near, his love of 
study seemed to increase ; he used to de- 
vote sixteen hours out of the twenty-four 
to work. “Reading and writing,” he 
said, “are a light toil, rather a sweet rest, 
which makes me forget heavier toils.” 
To his loved friend Boccaccio he wrote, 
afew days before his death, “Just as 
there is no pleasure more honourable than 
letters, so there is none more durable, 
more sweet or faithful ; a companion ready 
to be at your side in all the mischances 
of life, and a companion of which you 
never weary.” Shortly afterwards his 
servants found him in his library, his head 
oe over a book: he had breathed his 
ast. 

As we look back over his pure and no- 
ble life, we can forgive the enthusiasm 
which would place him by the side of 
Dante. It was his devotion to letters 
which prepared the ground for the Re- 
naissance of the next century ; it was his 
patriotism that helped to keep alive 
through centuries of division and oppres- 
sion the idea of Italian Unity. And: if 
this unity has come at last in a somewhat 
different form and way from that which 
Dante and he expected, none the less 
may the Italians look upon them as two 
of the authors of their national life ; two 
of those who have caught most clearly 
the music of a great purpose and a noble 
ideal, never to be perfectly realized in 
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facts, but in harmony with which the great 
of all ages have worked. 


For an ye heard a music, like enow 
They are building still, seeing the City is built 
To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built forever. 
A. H. Simpson, 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE MANOR-HOUSE AT MILFORD. 


CHAPTER I. 


I have a widow aunt, a dowager, 
Of great revénue, aud she hath no child. 

“FIERE’s Milford at last!” cries a 
young man, seating himself, panting, on 
the top rail of a low stile that crossed the 
pathway leading from out a dark fir plan- 
tation, along the side of a commanding 
slope. ° 

It is the afternoon of a bright winter’s 
day; the sun has only just disappeared 
in a veil of cloud and orange-bordered 
mist. The hills around are looming 
indistinctly through a soft haze; down 
in the valley, wreaths of light vapour 
are rising from the winding course of the 
stream. It is a wooded, fertile vale, in- 
closed by low, warm-looking hills, of a 
soft rounded form, cultivated to the very 
tops, and of a light arable soil, now being 
turned rapidly over by the plough. Here 
and there, along the bases of the hills, 
are hop-gardens, recognizable by their 
stacks of poles in rounded conical piles, 
resembling in form the regulation bell- 
tents of the army. Rising gently from 
the further margin of the river is a low 

ravelly slope, on which lies a snug com- 
ortable village, of dark stone houses, 
intermingled with others of red brick, 
mellowed by age, some with roofs of red 
tile, others of shining blue slate. The 
grey tower of the church, from a corner 
of which rises a single pinnacle, shews 
over a tangled network of leafless trees, 
Apart from the village stands a solitary 
house, with farm-buildings at the side, 
which even at this distance wears a se- 
vere and melancholy aspect. 

There have been heavy rains of late, 
and the river has overflowed its banks, 
and lies in pools here and there wide of 
its bed. The white mill and the miller’s 
ivy-covered house are fairly surrounded 
with water, whilst the big wheel has come 
to a stand-still, from pure plethora of mo- 
tive-power. The water has covered the 
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road, too, in a hollow close by the bridge, 
and has formed a shallow lake, in which 
trees and hedges stand mournfully out, 
washed by the ripples, that course among 
them with strange unaccustomed plash- 
ings. 

Our pedestrian quickly descends the 
path, and gains the highway, but is soon 
brought to a stand by this impromptu 
lake, and halts at its margin, gazing doubt- 
fully before him. The water looks chilly 
and forbidding. He must wade up to his 
knees to get through it, and the prospect 
of soaked garments and boots churning 
with water, is not inviting, this winter’s 
day. His irresolution is of good service, 
to him, for behind him sounds the rattle 
of wheels, and presently a light butcher’s 
cart and smart bay horse appear, driven 
by a man in a blue frock. 

“Will you give me a lift over?” cries 
the young man. 

The butcher pulls up without a word, 
nods his head, and takes up his passen- 
ger. Then he drives cautiously through 
the flood, the horse pawing the water ner- 
vously. When he reaches firm ground 
on the slope of the bridge, he whips up 
his horse, who dashes off at a brisk trot. 

“ Whereabouts ?” cries, the laconic 


butcher, lifting up his thumb interroga- 


tively. 

“ Royal Oak,” answers the rescued pe- 
destrian. 

The Royal Oak was the inn that stood 
by the side of the highway, where the vil- 
lage lane joins it. Butcher pulls up with 
a jerk opposite the inn, and his passenger 
jumps out. 

“Will you have a glass of ale, butch- 
er?” he cries. 

The laconic man in blue nods his head, 
and ihey enter the inn together. 

It is a raw, unfinished-looking house : 
in the entrance lobby is a plain deal coun- 
ter forming a bar, behind which are a few 
shelves containing bottles, a beer-engine 
with two handles, some pewter measures, 
and a number of white earthen-ware mugs. 
A slate hangs toa nail from one of the 
shelves, and pinned against the wall is a 
coloured print of a dog lying dead under 
a beer-barrel, with the inscription : “ Dog 
trust is dead ; bad pay killed him.” To 
the left is the inn parlour, a room with 
sanded floor, furnished with a couple of 
long deal tables, and a number of Wind- 
sor chairs with wooden seats. A cheerful 
fire is at one end of the room, on the hob 
of which is simmering a big saucepan. 
Widow Booth, the hostess of the inn, is 


sitting warming herself by the fire. A! 
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good-looking girl, with soft, creamy com- 
plexion, and sensible resolute face, is on 
the bench behind Mrs. Booth, busily tat- 
ting away at some well-fingered edging. 
This is Lizzie Booth, orphan niece of the 
landlady. The silent butcher joins a 
little knot of men whoare standing at the 
bar drinking; but the pedestrian passes 
a into the parlour, and looks around 
im. 

Besides Widow Booth and her niece, 
there is a third person in the parlour —a 
red-faced, red-nosed man, dressed in cor- 
duroy trousers and a white slop, a yellow 
silk handkerchief round his bull-neck, a 
clumsy cap of rabbit-skins on his head. 
Between his knees is a large basket of 
pedlery, chiefly in the crockery-line. He 
is tempting Widow Booth with a mustard- 
pot, a bright thing in crinkly ware, with a 
spoon of the same. “Supposing, ma’am,” 
he is saying, “ that you should happen to 
have a bit of cold meat for dinner, how 
much nicer your mustard tastes in a hel- 
egant pot like this, as’d save its cost ina 
month, ma’am.” 

“JT don’t want it, thank you,” said Wid- 
ow Booth resolutely. She turned a cold 
shoulder to the mustard-pot, and devoted 
herself to the contemplation of the pot 
that was simmering on the fire. 

The pedler divined that her answer was 
a final one, and turned to the possible 
customer now entering. “ Wouldn’t you 
buy a nice pair of vauses, to take home 
to your good lady, sir?” he cried, pro- 
ducing a pair of highly gilt and coloured 
jars. 

The new-comer shook hishead. “ She 
ain’t come home herself yet, Mr. Pedler.” 
— Then he cried to Mrs. Booth, who still 
kept her eyes fixed upon the hob: “ Don’t 
you recollect me, Mrs. Booth? Don’t 
you recollect Tom Rapley ? Yow haven’t 
forgot me, anyhow, Lizzie,” he went on, 
holding out his hand to that young lady, 
who gave a little scream of astonishment, 
and turned a pretty mother-of-pearl pink 
all over her face. The old lady wasa 
little hard of hearing at times, but Lizzie 
shook her and shouted into herear, The 
widow nodded graciously at Tom, and 
examined him with critical eye. 

Tom has been shaking hands for a long 
time with Lizzie, and now he sits down 
on the bench beside her. 

“Have you been pretty well since I 
left, Lizzie ?” 

“ Pretty middling,” replied Lizzie with 
a soft sigh, which Tom fondly interpreted 
to mean, “ Pining a little for you.” She 
looked at him softly, with a kind of 
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dreamy admiration in hereyes. And, in- 
deed, he is a good-looking fellow, with a 
nice florid complexion, luxuriant whis- 
kers, a mouth that is good-natured, if a 
little undecided in expression, and a fine 
long aquiline nose. 

“Did I hear say as Master Tom Rap- 
ley had come home ?” asked one of the 
group at the bar, putting his head into 
the parlour —an elderly man, with scanty 
grizzled locks, a clear-cut healthy face, 
and bright intelligent eyes. 

“Is that you, Sailor?” cried Tom. 
“ Why, you look younger than ever. Come 
in ” 


Sailor now introduced the whole of his 
person into the parlour. He was dressed 
in a pea-jacket, over a blue worsted jer- 
sey, which had a small openwork square 
in the breast of it. His red comforter 
shewed just above his jersey ; his nether 
garments were of ordinary corduroy, tied 
below the knees with string. He was a 
cheery, hale old fellow, a good worker, 
and handy odd man, equally fond of a so- 
cial glass and improving conversation. 

“Bless you, I don’t worrit myself, Z 
don’t,” he replies, in a high cheerful 
voice; “so I ain’t no call to get old. 
Well, you have grown a good-looking 
young chap, Master Tom! I suppose 
you don’t rec’llect about the hunt we had 
that time you and young Dick Durden 
would have it you viewed the hare ’cross 
the six-acre fi’ld, as turned out to be old 
Sally Baker’s cat— ha, ha!” 

The pedler, seeing no further chance of 


doing any business, drank his mug of ale, | 


and swung his basket on his shoulders. 
“You won’t let me leave the mustard-pot 
then, ma’am?” Mrs. Booth shook her 
head. “Well, have you ne’er a rabbit- 
skin or two to sell, ma’am ?” 

“ Lizzie!” cried Mrs. Booth; but Liz- 
zie was deeply engaged in talk with Tom, 
and the widow rose herself, and went out, 
bringing back with her three or four skins, 
which she sold to the pedler. “Here, 
Liz,” she cried to her niece, putting three- 
halfpence into her hand-—“here’s your 
parquisite.” 

“ My! aunt,” cried Lizzie, rousing her- 
self, “you’ve never sold all those skins 
for that? Why, one of them’s worth the 
money.” 

Tom looked at her admiringly. Lizzie 
was evidently sharp at a bargain, and a 
faculty of that sort is worth as much as a 
small fortune to a girl, he thought. 

“Well, but, miss,” remonstrated the 
pediar, “what’s them others good for? 
Shrivelly bits of things, that ain’t no ac- 
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count. They ain’t a bit of use to me, 
without it’s to mend my old cap.” 

“Well, a bargain’s a bargain,” cried 
Lizzie ; ‘‘only, it’s well you hadn’t me to 
deal with.” 

“You wouldn’t have done no better, 
miss.” 

Lizzie tossed her head, and walked 
away to the window, and began to look 
out, in an abstracted kind of way. Tom 
ae her, and took up his place beside 

er. - 

“ Lizzie!” he said in an undertone. 

“Well, Tom?” 

“ Ain’t you got anything warmer to say 
to me than that ?” 

“It was about as warm as what you 
said to me.” 

“Ain’t you pleased to sce me back 
again, Lizzie ?” 

“My! won’t your aunt Betsy be proud 
of you!” said Lizzie, casting over hima 
glance that might be appreciative, or 
might be sarcastic. 

“But, are you proud of me, Lizzie! 
Don’t you think I’m improved ? ” 

“ Well, you’re changed,” replied Lizzie 
evasively. “ Your whiskers are growna 
good bit,” she went on, after a moment’s 
reflection, holding her hands out before 
her face, as if trying to gauge their length. 

“ There’s one thing I’m not changed 
in, Lizzie.” 

“What’s that ?” 

“ You know, Lizzie, don’t you ?” 

“Your nose, perhaps; it isn’t any 
longer, I think, Tom.” 

. Tom was rather vexed at this: his 
nose, though a handsome one, hypercriti- 
cal persons might object to, as over-long 
for strict proportion. He turned away 
from the window, with heightened colour. 
Meanwhile, Sailor settled himself fora 
yarn about his adventures at sea. Skim 
leant forward, eagerly intent on putting 
in his word whenever he could; his ex- 
perience had been limited, but he made 
the most of it. 

“T remember when we was roun’ing 
Cape Horn, and the waves running 
mountainious high ——” 

“ ]’ve seen ’em worse than that,” cried 
Skim eagerly. “Me and another chap 
was sawing down Upchurch way, and the 
waves ran right into the pit — drowned 
us out, they did.” 

“Ah! that was the fide,” said Sailor 
contemptuously. “You never saw such 
a sea as when we was roun’ing Cape 
Horn.” 

“Tell you the waves was right roun’ 
me,” cried Skim. “I says to my mate: 
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Met, says I, I’ll havea wash; and I goes the window-pane. It was the butt-end of ° 
down to the water, as I thought; but lor, a driving-whip ; and Tom saw, in dismay, 
it was nothing but lather.” | that a carriage had stopped opposite the 
“Ah!” said the mistress, with remi-| window, and that a lady, who sat in the 
niscences of Margate in her mind, “don’t driver’s seat, was prodding vigorously at 
they waves foment!” the window with her whip-handle. 
“Umph!” snorted Sailor; “you ain’t! “O my!” cried Tom, with a shudder 
none of you had no experience of the of dismay, “here’s Aunt Betsy!” 
sea. If you’daroun’ed Cape Horn,and| Aunt Betsy was in a four-wheeled 
seen the waves! There was a storm that | chaise, with a male companion. It wasa 
blowed that violent as you have no idea: very old chaise, with a leathern hood 
of. It was all hands to shorten sail, and | over the front seat, and a little perch be- 
me and Jack Waters " hind, that seemed cut off altogether from 
“That was Jack’s widow as died a year, human sympathy, very brown and rusty, 
ago last spring,” cried Skim, almost in a its iron frame protruding at all the folds 
shout, so eager was he to plunge into the of the leather-work. The horse in the 
stream of talk. “Tell you I carried her, shafts was a young one, with long shaggy 
things about time her sale was.” coat, and fetlocks fringed with coarse 
Skim’s harsh voice drowned the lighter | hair. 
tones of Sailor, who cut off his yarn in| Lizzie and Tom were a long way apart 
despair, and listened, in a resigned disap-| by this time, both looking very red and 
pointed way, to Skim’s description of | flurried; but Lizzie followed Tom with 
Widow Waters’s sale. a reproachful glance as she saw him van- 
Lizzie had gone back to her station by | ish without making his adieux, and run 
the window, and Tom, drawn by a sort of | cut to greet his aunt. 
irresistible attraction, had followed her. “Well, aunt, how do you do?” said 
“ Then you are glad I’m come back?” | Tom hurriedly. “1 got Butcher to give 
he began weakly. me a lift over the flood, and so I went in 
Lizzie nodded. Time was short, after, here to treat him to some ale, and I staid 
all, and it was not well to be too coy. a few minutes, and—Hollo, it’s Mr, 
“You ought to know what there is: Collop. How do you do, sir?” 
about me that isn’t changed—it’s my| Tom came to a full stop; his aunt re- 
heart, Lizzie.” garded him with a cold stony stare, that 
She sighed softly, but made no reply. | seemed to freeze up his powers of speech ; 
“ Do you remember,” cried Tom, “the; her companion, a tall, thin, elderly man, 
last time we met, over at the stile by the | with thin pursed-up lips, hollow eyes, and 
fir plantation, on the field-path to Bisco- | prominent spade-shaped nose, threw up 
pham?” the whites of his eyes, and shook his 
Tom’s pretence of looking out of the | head solemnly. 
window was a very shallow one. He| Aunt Betsy was a stern, rigid-looking 
had turned away from the prospect out-} woman, dressed in a black silk poke bon- 
side, and was ardently gazing into Lizzie’s | net, a brown stuff dress, with little hard 
face. She was looking downwards, cu-, black buttons sprinkled over it. She had 
riously regarding the hem of her apron.' a thick faded Paisley shawl closely folded 
Sailor, Skim, and the mistress were sit-| round her neck, and wore black kid 
ting with their backs to the window, ab-| gloves, the knuckles and finger-joints of 
sorbed in their discussion ; whilst stolid | which were stretched and swollen. She 
Butcher, who had uttered not aword, but! had the face of a hawk, a fierce hooked 
who had absorbed more than his fair} nose, and prominent cheek-bones, which 
share of the ale, had fallen asleep with’ shewed through the yellow parchment 
his head on the table, forgetful of horse skin that was drawn tightly over them. 
and cart, and was sleeping stertorously.| Her cold gray eyes looked out from a net- 
Nobody thought of Tom and Lizzie. It work of minute wrinkles, and she had a 
was just the same as being alone. Tom’s way of staring steadfastly at people, as if 
face gradually approached Lizzie’s pink they were almost invisible with the naked 
cheek, which didn’t seem repelled from eye, and could only be recognized by a 
the contact —she thus expressing what fixed attentive stare. 
a woman’s coyness inclines to decline} “Thomas,” she said, after a pause, 
uttering in words. “have you come to see me, or have you 
Just at that moment, a black heavy ob- come to see the Royal Oak? You can - 
ject seemed to intrude itself between make your choice, you know.” 
them, and something rapped fiercely at' “O aunt, I only just ——” 
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“ Hundreds of young men have gone 
to destruction through only justing, 
Thomas. Jump up behind, and come 
home with me.” 

Thomas crawled into the small perch 
behind, and settled himself — his knees 
almost up to his chin, his nose flattened 
against the leathern hood — conscious 
that the whole company he had just left 
were gazing out of the window at him — 
Sailor, Skim, the butcher’s red face, 
Widow Booth with her gray locks, and 
last of ail Lizzie, contemptuously smiling. 
Yes, he owned himself acraven, to de- 
sert her so readily at Aunt Betsy’s nod! 

Aunt Betsy’s chaise passed through 
the village of Milford, and presently took 
to anarrow sandy lane, and by-and-by 
drew up before an ancient stone house, 
once the manor-house of the village, but 
now known simply as Milford’s. The 
house fronted the lane with a solemn- 
looking gable of curved outline, built of 
the hard gray stone of the neighbour- 
hood, pierced with mullioned windows ; 
over the windows, projecting dripstones, 
in shape like the top of acapitalT. A 
wing projected at right angles from the 
south end of the gabled part, and in the 
corner, now in deep shadow, was the 
hall-door. Above this angle, rose a mas- 
sive chimney-stack, adorned with hand- 
some brick mouldings, that gave an air 
of dignity to the house. Behind this re- 
cessed wing was a projecting outbuilding, 
containing a back-kitchen, wash-house, 
and scullery, with a bedchamber above, 
a modern addition to the house ; and be- 
yond this was the garden, with numerous 
gooseberry-bushes, and raspberry vines, 





and a few rows of desolate-looking win- ; 
ter cabbages. From the gable-side of | 
the house, a low wall was continued flush | 
with the lane which formed one side of: 
the straw-yard ; behind which were sta- 
bles and cowsheds, now little used, and 
falling out of repair. Above these peered 
the ancient roof of the hop-kiln, with a 
white cowl at the top, with along vane 
standing out of it, that veered to and fro 
with the wind, creaking mournfully. A 
handsome clump of trees shewed in the 
background a soft and delicate screen of 
twig and branch. 

“Jump down, and hold the horse, 
Thomas,” cried Aunt Betsy. 

In the meantime, whois Aunt Betsy, 
and who is Tom Rapley ? 

Aunt Betsy was the elder of two sisters 
—daughters of a small smock-frock 





farmer—who had married, the one a 
shopkeeper, the other a farmer and malt- 
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ster. The tradesman’s wife gave birth to 
Tom Rapley. Aunt Betsy’s union with 
Rennel, the sporting farmer and gay 
maltster, proved unfruitful. Mrs. Rap- 
ley’s marriage turned out badly ; her hus- 
band drank away his character and capi- 
tal, and ended his days as shopman to an 
old apprentice, one Collop, who employed 
him more out of charity, as it seemed, 
than that the broken-down man was of 
any use. He survived his wife, however, 
who died in the middle of their troubles. 
Tom, the son, had served his time with 
Collop, and in due course, went to a big 
draper’s shop in London, and became the 
smart shopman we have just seen. 

Aunt Betsy’s fate was more propitious: 
her husband, indeed, was as little of an 
exemplary character as her sister’s, but 
he had quite another sort of person to 
deal with; a vigorous, capable woman, 
fully alive to her own interests, and with 
a firm hand to maintain them. The reins 
that fell from her husband’s trembling 
fingers, she seized and retained. Thanks 
to her, her husband died in the odour of 
outward respectability, and left his stock 
plenishing and household goods intact to 
her careful disposal. Under her manage- 
ment, the business throve and increased, 
till Aunt Betsy became the richest farmer 
and largest capitalist in all the county. 
Not that she made her money out of the 
Manor Farm ; clever as Mrs. Rennel was, 
she was not clever enough to make much 
money out of farming; but from her 
hops, which she had planted and grown 
successfully for many years ; from her 
malt-houses, which she had established 
all over the county; and also out of Col- 
lop’s shop in the High Street of Bisco- 
pham, for which she had originally found 
the capital. With her, money had bred 
money. 

Collop the shopkeeper was a widower, 
and had made many ineffectual attempts 
to induce Aunt Betsy to marry him. He 
had an only daughter, a clever and vir- 
tuous, but extremely ugly girl. Mrs. 
Rennel was not to be won. She hada 
great respect for Collop, and employed 
him constantly in her affairs, but she 
wasn’t going to set him or any other man 
in authority over her. 

One consideration, however, greatly 
troubled Aunt Betsy. There must come 
a time when she would be obliged to re- 
nounce the care and arrangement of all 
her affairs ; she couldn’t expect to live 
forever. Aunt Betsy had been fighting 
so long for her own hand, that she ha 
not the slightest wish to benefit any one 
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else by her acquisitions. She loved her 
own possessions, the comfortable: house, 
the good farm that she had bought and 
paid for with her own money. She loved 
her chests of linen ; her wardrobes, filled 
with good clothes; her well-polished 
furniture, and fat feather-beds, but it was 
with a jealous exacting love, to which it 
was a cruel pang to realize that these ob- 
jects of her affection must eventually be 
enjoyed by some one else. Aunt Betsy 
had not been a religious woman during 
her prosperous career ; but of late years 
she had been much taken with the tenets 
of a sect, popularly known as the “ To- 
morrowmorningites,” the leading tenet of 
which was, that the world was to be de- 
stroyed and renovated at a very early 
date, perhaps to-morrow morning. A 
small remnant of people — those who ac- 
cepted the belief of the Morningites — 
were to be saved from destruction, and to 
beeome the heirs-general of humanity. 

This foolish faith was in itself so pleas- 
ing to Aunt Betsy, that she accepted it 
with an alacrity that was a wonderful con- 
trast to her caution in other matters. 
When she saw the young, the happy, and 
the sociable, and contrasted the bright 


warm lives of some people with her own 
sordid contracted existence, it was per- 
haps a solace to her to believe that this 


would hereafter be redressed, and that all 
these thoughtless happy people were des- 
tined to be cut off and destroyed, whilst 
she should be snatched like a brand from 
the burning. No awkward wrench in her 
life: no parting with pleasant posses- 
sions, and going out into the cold gloom 
of death: everything was to go on pros- 
perously with her as of old. 

Not that she was always steadfast to 
this fond belief. There were times when 
the realities of life obtruded themselves, 
ghastly witnesses, and would not be de- 
nied.. Then she saw herself unlovely and 
unloved, sinking to an unregretted grave, 
no human soul caring one way or the other, 
except for that which she might leave be- 
hind. Then, with a pang, she thought of 
how others would live easy, comfortable 
lives on that which had cost her a life of 
pain and toil to acquire, and yet how to 
arrange matters so that her death should 
not benefit a single human creature, it 
was hard to contrive. Not that facilities 
were wanting: every morsel of this ac- 
cumulated wealth of hers was at her dis- 
posal ; lawyers were waiting to do her 
behests in life, judges and solemn courts 
held themselves in readiness to see that 
every jot of her bidding should be done 
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after her death. And yet she found it 
difficult to determine what these behests 
should be. 

At these times of gloom and doubt, an- 
other sort of fear possessed her. She 
had a great dread and terror at the thought 
of being buried alive. Her memory was 
well stored with incidents of this ghastly 
nature. She realized vividly and with ex- 
aggerated accessories, the horror of such 
a death, and yet she confided her fears to 
no one, and she was doubtful as to 
whether any directions she might leave 
would be faithfully carried out. Who 
would care when once she was gone ? 

She was a wary old dame, too, this 
Aunt Betsy, and was fully alive to the 
danger latent in any extraordinary testa- 
mentary dispositions that might give rise 
to suspicions of the testator’s sanity. The 
world, she knew, would scoff incredu- 
lously both at her beliefs and fears, would 
call her a mad old woman for her pains; 
and that was an all-sufficient reason why 
she should keep everything to herself. 

All this time we have left Tom Rapley 
standing by the head of his aunt’s horse, 
an animal who was far from shewing any 
disposition to run away. Despite his 
grandeur of appearance, and the good 
opinion Tom had of himself, he couldn’t 
keep up his dignity before his aunt and 
Collop. To them he was still the mere 
boy, the disobedient, troublesome orphan, 
the refractory, unprofitable apprentice. 

“What have you done with your lug- 
gage, Thomas ?” cried Aunt Betsy. “ Car- 
rier going to bring it—he’ll charge you 
sixpence for it. Why couldn’t you bring 
it yourself? Always high and mighty, 
Thomas, and nothing to keep it up with. 
You'll never have a penny from me, 
Thomas. Ridiculous ape you’ve made of 
yourself.— Look at him, Collop.” 

Collop looked at Tom with sour ab- 
stracted gaze. 

“What’s your turnover a week?” he 


said at last. 
“At our establishment ? Oh, about a 
And 


thousand !” cried Tom grandly. 

‘“* Ah, a very good business that ! 
what does your master think about you ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know ; he’s going to give 
me a rise this Christmas.” 

“ And how long holiday has he given 
you?” 

“ Oh, a week,” said Tom. 

“Tf I were you,” said Collop, “I should 
go back a few days before the time, and 


tell your master you were too zealous for 
his interests to stop away longer.” 





“ That would be ridiculous,” said Tom. 
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“ Tom, you’re a fool!” said his aunt. 
“ Take the pony round to the stables, and 
tie him up; and, Tom, you’d better cut 
some chaff for him ; I don’t think there’s 
any done—and then, come in to tea. 
We've got a visitor” —here Aunt Betsy 
tried to assume a knowing kind of smile 
— ‘somebody you used to be very fond 
of before you left.” 

Tom couldn’t think who that could be. 
He hadn’t been fond of anybody, lately, 
except Lizzie Booth, and it wasn’t likely 
that his aunt had invited her totea. But 
he took the pony up the lane to the sta- 
bles, and being a youth very fond of ani- 
mals, he spent half an hour pleasantly in 
attending to the pony. 

Collop and Aunt Betsy had entered the 
house, and were talking earnestly together. 
Collop had cautiously handed to Mrs. 
Rennel a bag containing specie, at the 
same time earnestly warning her against 
keeping the same in the house. No one 
slept at the manor but Aunt Betsy; the 
female servant she kept going back at 
night to her own house in the village. 

“Do be advised by me,” said Collop, 
“and let the money remain in the bank in 
my name.” 

“Well, there’s no danger as long as 
Tom is here,” said Aunt Betsy. 

“But when Tom goes? Do be per- 
suaded, Mrs. Rennel, now, pray.” 

“TI can’t abide people sleeping in the 
house.” 

“Then why don’t you get some labour- 
ing man and his wife to sleep in the out- 
building? There’s a door between the 
upper room and your kitchen chamber, 
but that might be easily fastened up. The 
man would look after your garden and 
pony in his leisure time, and you’d let 
him have the place rent-free for his 
pains, and then he’d be at hand; if you 
wanted any thing, you’d only have to 
knock for him.” 

Aunt Betsy rather liked this idea, and 
took Collop over the house to see how it 
could be arranged. As this old manor- 
house is the scene of the greater part of 
our story, it is well that you should thor- 
oughly understand its plan and construc- 
tion. The gabled wing was the oldest 
part of the house, and had evidently 
formed a portion of some much larger 
mansion. This contained on the ground 
floor Mrs. Rennel’s parlour, a staircase to 
the upper rooms, a small lobby, anda 
large storeroom. These latter had once 
been the hall of the more ancient house, 
and shewed here and there traces of fine 
Oaken panelling. Two large bedrooms 
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above still bore the names of the hall 
chamber and the parlour chamber. The 
other wing, built a century or so later, 
but still of a respectable antiquity, con- 
tained a fine roomy kitchen, with a noble 
hearth and chimney, now nearly all bricked 
up; a small mean modern grate, with an 
oven and boiler, occupying the place of a 
range where once huge spits had revolved 
and vast joints and fat capons had roasted 
simultaneously before a capacious sea- 
coal fire. In one corner was a door, that 
opened on a stone staircase, which led to 
the cellars under the ancient part of the 
house. At the foot of the stairs was a 
well, covered with a stone slab, a well re- 
puted to be of fathomless depth — the 
water from which, bright, and cold, and 
sparkling, was drawn by a force-pump in 
the kitchen. Much of Aunt Betsy’s ce- 
lebrity for butter and cheese in former 
days had been due to the — of the 
spring-water, and to the cool equable tem- 
perament of these cellars, which she had 
then used as a dairy. They were now al- 
most >, A few old frames of hop- 
bins stood in one corner, and from the 
roof hung some dry geranium roots, that 
had long been stored there, and forgotten. 
A small jug of milk, and a few tea-cakes 
on a plate, were all the solid and liquid 
stores now visible. 

There were two chambers above the 
kitchen, accessible by a back staircase, 
and then came the outbuilding, which will 
hereafter be more particularly described. 
There was nothing remarkable about the 
farm-buildings, except the barn, which 
was built in a very strong and massive 
way. Rumour said that this barn had 
once been the banqueting-hall of the’ 
former house, and certain carved oaken 
beams in the roofing seemed to counte- 
nance the idea that it had once been de- 
voted to other uses. Rumour, too, spoke 
of subterranean passages from the old 
house to the barn, and also to the church- 
yard ; and there was an unauthenticated 
story of a priest who was said to have 
been forgotten whilst hiding in one of 
these passages, and to have died a long 
lingering death of starvation. Such sto- 
ries, however, gather about old houses as 
naturally as cobwebs and ivy, and none of 
the well-informed, respectable inhabitants 
of Milford put any faith in them. 

When Collop and Aunt Betsy had ex- 
amined the arrangement of the outbuild- 
ing and its communication with the 
kitchen chambers, ‘they returned to the 
parlour, and continued their discussion. 

“Yes, I think it would do very well,” 
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said Aunt Betsy; “I should feel more 
comfortable, I own. But there would be 
a difficulty in finding a man to suit me.” 

“ T think I know of one,” replied Collop. 
‘A man who lives in the village—a 
rough fellow, but honest, I really believe.” 

“ His name ?” asked Aunt Betsy. 

“The name he always goes by,” said 
Collop, shifting his eyes uneasily, “is 
Skim.” 

Aunt Betsy knitted her brows, and 
threw a searching glance at Collop, who 
bore it with apparent unconcern. 

“Yes,” she said, “I have heard about 
him. Well, Collop, if I can oblige you, 
as well as benefit myself, I don’t know 
why I should not. Here comes Emily, I 
see, and Susan with the tea-things. I 
shall send Emily to call Tom.” 

Tom came in presently, looking rather 
sulky. Emily had always been his par- 
ticular aversion. It was a pity, for she 
was avery good girl; but she had weak 
eyes, a mottled, jaundiced complexion, 
was rather lame, and had no more figure 
than a hop-pocket. But Aunt Betsy was 
quite facetious about the two all tea-time, 
and rallied Tom about Emily, and Emily 
about Tom, till the pair could hardly look 
one another in the face. The idea of 
marrying Emily was a melancholy pros- 
pect for Tom ; and yet, so strong-willed 
and determined was his aunt, that he 
feared she would eventually compel him 
to do it, if she had set her mind upon it. 

It appeared that she had set her mind 
upon it, for, after Collop and his daughter 
had gone, Aunt Betsy thus addressed her 
nephew, as he was taking his candle to go 
to bed: “ Collop and I have been talking 
' things over, and we have come to this 
conclusion: you and Emily are to be 
married, and your father-in-law is going 
to take you into the business. So no 
more Royal Oaks and bar-maids! Do 
you hear ?” 

“ You can’t expect me to make up my 
mind all of a minute,” said Tom, who 
really hadn’t the courage to fly directly in 
his aunt's face. 

“Pooh! You haven’t got a mind, 
Thomas ; you’re a fool altogether, a van- 
ity-stricken, empty-headed creature! Be 
guided by me, pen may live decently 
and respectably, with a quiet, affectionate 
wife, to keep you out of mischief. But 
go your Royal Oak ways, if you please, 
and steer for destitution ; you'll have no 
help from me.” 

Tom was a good deal moved by his 
aunt’s words: he couldn’t help owning 
that there might be prophetic wisdom in 
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them. Perhaps, if Emily had not been 
so very ugly, Tom’s fidelity to his Lizzie 
might have wavered. 

But, as it was, Tom made up his mind 
to disregard his aunt’s warnings. He 
had plans of his own. He had saved a 
little money, and a fellow-shopman of his, 
a speculative but not over well-principled 
young fellow, who possessed two hundred 
and fifty pounds, had proposed to him to 
put their capital together, and open a shop 
in Holborn. Tom had mapped it all out 
in imagination: he was to live over the 
shop, having first made Lizzie his wife. 
She was a good manager ; and they were 
to keep house for the partner and the as- 
sistants. Tom had visions of himself as 
a prosperous trader, with a handsome, 
dashing wife at his side, driving out on 
jaunts into the country, or going to the 
play in the evenings. A prospect far su- 
perior this to the dull shop in the quiet 
town of Biscopham, living under the rule 
of his aunt and old Collop, and with Emmy 
tied to his side. Yes, he was determined 
to have his own way, but still the old 
woman’s words stuck in his mind, and 
made him very uncomfortable. 

Collop, who had driven over in a hired 
vehicle, on his way home called at a cot- 
tage in the village, and asked to see Skim. 
He was not at home; but Mrs. Skim went 
tolook for him, and brought him home 
presently, a little the worse for liquor. 

“ I’ve got youa place, Skim,” said Col- 
lop, with whom this man seemed to be 
familiar: “ I’ve got you a place with Mrs. 
Rennel. House, rent-free ; and nothing 
to do for it except to dig in the old lady’s 
garden every now and then, and to see 
where she had a fancy for hiding her 
papers.” 

“ And what shall we get for the job?” 
said Skim doubtfully. 

“ Well, you see,” said Collop, “ I allow 
you as much as I can afford, but ‘ 

“ What’s five shillings a week to a gen- 
tleman like you!” cried Skim. 

“ But consider the house, rent-free.” 

“ Ah! and break my back over the old 
lady’s garden. No, no; I don’t reckon 
that at anything. ’Taint worth talking 
about.” 

“ You shall have a half-crown extra for 
atime.” The pair had a good long talk 
together as to Skim’s future proceedings, 
during which, Emily, who was sitting out- 
side in the phaeton, got quite benumbed 
with cold. 

Notwithstanding his perplexities, Tom 
enjoyed his holidays, and staid them out 
to the last. He dazzled his old friends at 
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Biscopham by his smart neck-ties and 
fashionable apparel. He talked grandly 
of the offers he had of going into busi- 
ness ; and sat upon the counter at Collop’s 
shop, and chatted with the shopman with 
all the air of a future master. But one or 
two surreptitious walks with Lizzie settled 
the matter with Tom. His aunt coming 
down to breakfast on the day he left for 
town, found a note from him, stating that 
he had thought the matter over, and re- 
spectfully declined her proposals for his 
welfare. He informed her, also, that he 
had been married that morning to Lizzie 
Booth, and hoped she would give them 
her blessing and good wishes. 

Aunt Betsy took it very quietly, but 
she sent for a lawyer forthwith, and made 
her first will. 


CHAPTER II, 


Hang, » Starve, die i’ the streets ; 
For, by my word, I’ll ne’er acknowledge thee, 
Nor what is mine shall never do thee good. 

In the four years that have elapsed 
since Tom Rapley’s marriage, his for- 
tunes have alternately waxed and waned, 
but the waxing has been temporary and 
precarious, whilst the waning process has 
gone on steadily and continuously. He 
went into business with his speculative 


friend, and for a time they prospered and 
made money. Tom was industrious, and 
not extravagant, and his wife turned out 
a perfect treasure; whilst the partner 
supplied dash and enterprise, and was 
fertile in resources for attracting and en- 


trapping the public. But with some suc- 
cess came much undue inflation. The 
partner devoted himself to betting and 
losing persistently, and Tom’s patient 
efforts were like dribbling water into a 
broken sieve. A crash, as might have 
been expected, came at last. The stock 
of Brown and Rapley was seized, the firm 
made bankrupt, and Tom found himself, 
with a wife and boy of three years old 
dependent on him, cast upon the world 
without a penny. 

As a forlorn-hope, he tried his aunt. 
Would she lend him a couple of hundred 
pounds or so, he wrote, to start him 
again? His creditors had been satisfied 
with his conduct, and the wholesale 
houses would trust him afresh, if he could 
only get a start; he would pay ten per 
cent. interest, and he would be ever grate- 
ful; and so on. Aunt Betsy took no 
notice of his application. Trade was 
bad ; he could get no situation as a shop- 
man; and he found himself and his be- 


longings practically acquainted with the! 
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meaning of starvation. He fell ill, too, 
and became incapable of doing anything. 
He met with a kind friend, however, in a 
hospital doctor, who was struck with 
compassion for this little family group 
suffering silently and uncomplainingly. 
Tom must have nutritious diet, and na- 
tive air, he said; and as Aunt Booth, at 
this juncture, came forward, and offered 
them a temporary home at the Royal Oak, 
they thankfully accepted her offer; and 
by the assistance of the benevolent doc- 
tor, who raised a few pounds for them 
among his friends, they were enabled to 
leave their miserable lodgings in London, 
and take refuge at Milford. It was a 
depressing, wretched affair, this comin 
back, beaten in the battle of life, an 
Tom thought with apprehension of his 
aunt’s last warning words. Destitution 
had come indeed, for Aunt Booth was 
poor, and couldn’t keep them long. 

Tom humbled his pride sufficiently to 
go and call at Milford’s; but his aunt 
wouldn’t even open the door to him. He 
knocked and knocked ; and he could see 
his aunt’s nose appearing between the 
window-blind and the jamb, as she peered 
out upon him. But the door remained 
inexorably closed; and when he made 
his way round to the back, he was met by 
Skim — now, it seemed, his aunt’s ser- 
vant— who told him that it was no use 
coming there, as the old lady wouldn’t 
set eyes on him. After that, he met her 
once driving in the chaise with Collop; 
but she turned her head away from him, 
and wouldn’t acknowledge his greeting. 

Sailor was still living at Milford, hale 
and hearty as ever. He was the one true 
friend they had in the village. He was 
as good as a nurse-maid, or rather a 
great deal better, for he took care of 
little Bertie, and kept him amused and 
employed; taught him how to tie knots 
and sail boats, to make pop-guns out 
of elder boughs, and whistles out of 
the shoots of willows, and trumpets out 
of the ketches that grew in the woods, 
and generally made the boy’s life bright 
and pleasant to him. Bertie was almost 
as much at Sailor’s cottage as at the 
Royal Oak, and that was a great relief to 
Lizzie, who did most of the household 
work for her aunt, as some sort of a rec- 
ompense for their focd and lodging, and 
had to nurse Tomas well,and keep up 
his spirits. 

Sailor’s cottage was in the lane between 
the village and Aunt Betsy’s house — one 
of a row of smal! two-roomed cottages, 
built upon a strip of waste land, by the 
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speculative shopkeeper of the village, 
and inhabited by agricultural labourers. 
Sailor’s cottage was the trimmest and 
neatest in the row. He had built a 
wooden porch, covered with lattice-work, 
over which he had trained a creeper, and 
there were two narrow seats inside, where 
you might smoke a pipe if so inclined. 
The room you first entered was paved 
with brick, and the walls neatly white- 
washed. There was a small mirror over 
the chimney-piece, and a bright blue 
glass rolling-pin with the figure of a ship 
upon it hanging beneath. On the wall 
opposite was a portrait of Lord Nelson, 
with a very blue coat and highly gilt but- 
tons, and a tremendous cocked-hat. A 
capital water-colour drawing of the frigate 
Thetis, in full sail, drawn by one of her 
officers, occupied a place of honour over a 
stand by the wall, full of shells and curi- 
osities. A round oaken table, scrubbed 
to a snowy whiteness, stood in the mid- 
dle of the floor ; and three or four rush- 
bottomed chairs, also marvellously clean, 
were ranged round the walls. The fire- 
place was fitted with a little range, oven, 
grate, and boiler, black-leaded till you 
could see your face in them. An eight- 
‘day clock in the corner, with gaily painted 
‘face, marked the flight of time with 


monotonous inward throbbings. 
Sailor’s cottage was a perfect fairyland 


to little Bertie. To turn over Sailor’s 
treasures, to handle the bright cutlass 
that hung in one corner, to put his ear to 
the voluted shells, and listen to the soft 
cooing of the distant sea, or to make a 
boat of a rush-bottcmed chair, and sail a 


fairy voyage across indefinite oceans —; 
these things were a constant delight to: 
His mother was never uneasy at| 


him. 
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and flowing sullenly and rapidly onwards, 
If the lad’s foot had slipped, his body 
might be miles away, floating among the 
drift and tangle of the swollen stream. 
Tom and Sailor looked despairingly at 
one another as they met, after their fruit- 
less search. 

“ T daren’t go back without him,” cried 
Tom. 

“ Look here,” cried Sailor ; “ he might 
have run up along the road towards the 
old lady’s. You stop here, Master Tom; 
you ain’t fit to run, and I'll start for- 
wards.” 

Nobody had seen the boy in the village, 
and Sailor pushed on disconsolately past 
his own cottage, looking in with the for- 
lorn-hope that the boy might have come 
back in his absence, past the vicarage, 
that stood back from the road, in the 
middle of a clump of trees, right away to 
Aunt Betsy’s house. All the way, Sail- 
or’s observant eyes had noticed the fresh 
track of wheels, and now he saw that 
they had here come to a stand-still. Aunt 
ve had been out in her chaise, evi- 
dently. She was very careful of gettin 
her feet wet, and always on damp days had 
a pair of pattensin her chaise. These had 
cut out round cakes of sand all up the 
path; but alongside there was another 
set of footprints, the tiny track of a child. 
Sailor walked up the path —it was no use 
knocking, he knew — and he peeped cau- 
tiously in at the parlour-window, and 
there he saw a most wonderful sight. At 
the table, with jam before him, and honey, 
a new loaf, a pot of fresh butter, a tin of 
biscuits, and a currant-cake, sat the young 
truant, and Aunt Betsy was standing be- 
hind his chair, waiting on him. Sailor 
ducked his head, and exploded in a fit of 


his long absences. It was quite enough | silent laughter; then he stole quietly out 


that he was with Sailor. 

One day, however, 
Bertie at the cottage whilst he transacted 
some little business in the village, and, 
on his return, the boy was nowhere to be 
found. He had grown tired of being 
alone, Sailor thought, and had gor: 
home. He went to the Royal Owk to 


Sailor had left | 
: Oak. 


of Aunt Betsy’s gate, and set off running 
as hard as he could towards the Royal 


He saw Tom a long way off, coming to 


;meet him, pale, and almost fainting. 
‘Sailor took off his hat, and waved it in 


the air, as a signal that all was right. 
Some hours elapsed before the boy 


see. But Bertie was not there. Without} came home, in Aunt Betsy’s chaise, driven 
result, they searched the house and out-; by Skim. Bertie was full of his adven- 
buildings: they were all blank and silent. | tures — of the funny old woman who had 
Then the misgiving seized upon Sailor : | taken him to the big house, of the sweets 
had the boy gone down to the river to| he had eaten, of the bright shilling she 
sailhis boat, and fallen in! The thought, had given him. 

occurred to Lizzie at the same moment.| Before the day was out, Sailor came 
Tom ran down to the bank one way as’ from the village to report that Aunt Betsy 
fast as his weakness would permit, Sailor| had sent for her lawyer once more, an 
the other. But their search was in vain.| that Skim and his wife had been called in 
The river was in flood from recent rains, ‘to witness her will. 
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Tom and his wife talked hopefully to- 
gether that night. Surely Aunt Betsy 
was relenting, and would do something 
for them. If she took such a fancy to 
Bertie, she could hardly avoid helping 
his father and mother to bring him up. 

As Sailor was sitting in his cottage 
that night busy over some repairs in his 
habiliments, he was surprised at hearing 
aknock at his door. Opening it, he be- 
held Aunt Betsy wrapped up in a thick 
cloak, over her head a huge hood, called 
a calash, something in size and appear- 
ance like the head of a landau. Sailor 
had once been on good terms with Aunt 
Betsy ; he had married her old confiden- 
tial servant Jane who had left him a wid- 
ower many years ago ; and Sailor had en- 
tertained expectations from the rich old 
woman, which events had not verified. 
A coolness had arisen between them, 
which had ended in total estrangement. 
Aunt Betsy was never known to over- 
look or forgive any offence against her- 
self, and Sailor was a good deal surprised 
ather appearance. She seemed strangely 
subdued —almost frightened too. And 
when she entered the cottage, and sat 
down, she trembled violently. It was 
some time before she recovered herself 
sufficiently to speak, and then she began 
to ask questions about the boy Bertie, 
studiously avoiding all reference to his 
father and mother. Sailor spoke of the 
boy in glowing terms, and Aunt Betsy 
seemed pleased to hear him talk about 
the child. Presently, she rose to leave, 
but hesitated, as if having something on 
her mind. ‘ Sailor,” she said, “I want 
you to promise me something.” 

Sailor said he’d do what he could. 

“Promise me, that if you hear that 
anything is the matter with me —that I 
am ill, or anything of the kind — you will 
take a horse, and ride over to Biscopham 
as hard as you can go, and bid Frewen, 
the lawyer, come to me at once; and if 
he isn’t at home, you must go to Mr. 
Patch, his head-clerk. And Sailor, as 
you might have a sudden call, and no 
money for expenses, here is a sovereign 
for you to pay for the horse and gates. 
Only, you mustn’t spend it, do you hear! 
You must bring it to me every Saturday 
night, to show me that you haven’t spent 
a 


“Spend a sovereign as you’d given me, 
ma’am!” said Sailor; “it’s much more 
likely I should send it to the British Mu- 
seum.” ° 

“We'\ enough of that, Sailor,” said 
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Aunt Betsy with some dignity. “I can 
trust you to do what I ask, at all events.” 

“That you can, ma’am, faithful,” cried 
Sailor. ‘ Good-night, ma’am.” 

Early next morning, Aunt Betsy’s pony- 
chaise dashed through the village, driven 
by Skim at full gallop, and took the road 
to Biscopham. Old Mrs. Rennel had 
been found dead in her bed, he cried to 
the villagers, as he passed through. 
Sailor was standing at his door at the 
time, and presently a horse was splashing 
through the ford, and galloping away by 
bridle-paths and cross lanes in the same 
direction to Biscopham also. 


From The New Quarterly Review. 
HABIT IN PLANTS, AND POWER OF AC- 
CLIMATIZATION. 
BY H. EVERSHED. 


THERE are, as we all know, among hu- 
man beings, certain individuals who are 
fa: more capable of adapting themselves 
to altered circumstances than others who, 
to outward seeming, are no whit better or 
stronger than themselves. The fact en- 
counters us at every step in daily life. 
Of two young men who, with apparentl 
equal chances of well doing, shall emi- 
grate to a foreign country, one, and per- 
haps the more promising, shall turn into 
an idle loafer and die a drunkard, or shall 
take a fatal fever, or shall succumb to the 
new influences from weakness either of 
moral or of physical fibre ; while the other 
shall plod on through every difficulty, 
make his fortune, and found a family in 
his new home. 

With races this inherent difference is 
still more apparent. There is no obvious 
reason why a Frenchman should make a 
very bad colonist, and an Englishman 
or a German a good one; why a Jew 
should be able to make his way and his 
fortune through every impediment of cli- 
mate, distance, and persecution ; and why 
a North American Indian should die if he 
is taken away from his native wilds. 

With quadrupeds and with birds there 
is the same fact to be noticed, differences 
between individuals, and still greater dif- 
ferences between species. It has been 
forced upon our notice very recently that 
the climate of the West African Coast is 
as fatal to most domestic animals as it is 
tothewhite man. To the dog, the horse, 
and the ox, its evil influences are fatal ; but 
the rat thrives, and indeed seems equally 
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at home and happy in a fever-stricken 
mangrove swamp of the tropics’ as amid 
the ice and snow of Melville Island. 

The pheasant and guinea-fowl, whose 
native country is dry and hot, pass to and 
thrive in those that are wet and cold. 

Cocks and hens, whose progenitors in- 
habited the depths of Indian jungles, do 
well in almost every corner of the habit- 
able globe, hot or cold, wet or dry. 

These facts, and many similar ones, are 
familiar enough to most of us; but the 
no less latent power of resistance to new 
influences which is found strong in cer- 
tain families‘of the vegetable kingdom, 
and weak in others, is less often remarked 
upon; likewise their faculty, developed 
by untoward circumstances, of meeting 
novel difficulties by novel resources. 
These peculiarities in plants are singu- 
larly interesting, and their bearing upon 
human economy makes them especially 
worthy of study. 

It is, as a rule, impossible to say where- 
in resides this hidden power in the vege- 
table world, but we can take note of the 
cases where it exists ; and records of these 
instances are of an importance which it 
is difficult to exaggerate. 

In this matter there is no concluding 
from analogy, no general law, or rather, 


no perceptible general law. The knowl- 
edge that we must acquire is as full of 


exceptions as of rules. It is as puzzling, 
and seemingly as contradictory, as any 
mere human system —as much so, almost, 
as that monument of imbecility and preju- 
dice, the Common Law of England. 
Instances of these inexplicable differ- 
ences are numerous enough. The wheat 
and the maize-plant — natives one of the 
north and the other of the south ; one of 
the eastern, the other of the western 
hemisphere —have migrated into each 
other’s latitude, and grow side by side in 
the old and in the new world. The date- 
palm of Africa, on the other hand, is as 
non-migratory as a French peasant, and 
fails to thrive or fails to fruit, if taken far 
away from the hot, dry air of the sandy 
deserts. No hardier plant seems to exist 
than the aloe, which grows from a single 
leaf thrust into almost any kind of soil in 
sub-tropical countries, and makes strong 
hedges that no ill-usage will hurt. It is 
the blackthorn of Southern Europe ; but 
let it be moved the few degrees that sep- 
arate it from the north of this continent, 
and it becomes a delicate greenhouse 
plant, which is killed by the two or three 
degrees of frost that geraniums, brought 
from hotter parts of Africa, will stand un- 
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harmed. On the other hand, let the heat 
of the greenhouse be raised to hothouse 
temperature, and the aloe dies; yet the 
very same heat only serving to force to 
its full luxuriance the maidenhair fern 
taken from its native habitat in a Devon- 
shire dell. 

There are other plants, less known, but 
even more remarkable for elasticity than 
the maidenhair fern; the Zephyranthes 
candida, for instance, is at home on the 
warm banks of the Plata, sows itself in 
the hot, dry country near Lima, and in 
Yorkshire resists the severest frosts. A 
hardly less striking instance of adapta- 
bility is the common Jerusalem artichoke ; 
brought from the equatorial regions of 
Brazil, it ripens its tubers perfectly in 
Scotland and in part of Northern Russia, 

The adaptability of plants is of course 
due to more than a simple non-suscepti- 
bility to the alterations of heat and cold, 
or hardiness. There is also involved a 
power of meeting new difficulties by the 
development of new resources, and we 
need not remind the reader of the reliance 
placed on this faculty by the originators 
of the doctrine of evolution. There is 
the pitcher-plant of Borneo, which has 
modified its petiole, or leaf footstalk, into 
the pitcher, large enough, in some spe- 
cies, to hold more than a quart of water. 
Whatever may be the precise use of this 
curious vegetable water-pot, we may at 
least be quite sure that it is a develop- 
ment without which the existence of the 
plant would cease. 

Then again, there must exist that with- 
out which the mere latent hardiness and 
latent adaptability would go for little, 
there must needs be, to make these things 
of real importance, the inherent power of 
transmitting to descendants newly-ac- 
quired developments ; and in this respect 
also, there are variations and degrees. 
Winter wheat sown in the south of Eu- 
rope in spring, would probably never 
ripen ; and we have seen a field of Italian 
wheat blooming very disastrously several 
weeks too soon in this climate ; and prob- 
ably it would not have consoled the farmer 
to know that by persevering a year or 
two, his foreign seed wheat would proba- 
bly acquire an English habit. Archbish- 
op Whately grafted an early thorn on 
a late one, and vice versd, and the re- 
sult was that the grafts came into leaf in 
future with their parents, so that there is 
something more than vigour inherent in 
the graft. ‘ 

Some singular examples of modification 
of form have been observed in seaweed, 
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grown in the. Lake of Stennes, in the 
Orkneys, where the alge, growing at the 
end of the lake into which the sea flows, 
present the usual appearance, but further 
in they gradually became stunted and 
narrow in form, losing their air bladders 
and assuming a very novel aspect, till at 
the fresh-water end of the lake, they dis- 
appear entirely. Here it is evident that 
the requirements of the weed as a sea 
plant are different to what they are in 
fresh water, and that the plant has become 
modified accordingly. 

It is in the tropical world that plants 
must call out their inherent resources, or 
perish, and itis there that the most singu- 
lar examples of what the innate formative 
force can do, in the way of modifying the 
size or shape of organs, when it is ex- 
erted in cases of necessity, may be seen. 

The forests of tropical lands are so tall 
that an arrow from a strong man’s bow 
falls short of the tree summits, and so 
dark in their shadowy recesses, that a re- 
cent writer has compared the canopy 
formed by the palms and other broad- 
leafed trees, to the roof of a Gothic cathe- 
dral. Near the ground, and in the dark, 
vault-like lower air, the full growth of 
plants is impossible; if they could not 
rear their flowers to the light of the sun, 
they would pine and perish in the dark- 
ness. 

The plants which compose the under- 
growth have done this. They are. all 
climbers, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they have been driven to climb 
by the force of circumstances. The 
creepers are not of any particular family 
or genus. Plants of numerous orders 
have learnt to climb. Among the climb- 
ers are plants in which this habit is 
unusual. There are Bignonias, Legumi- 
nose, Gultifera, and there is even a climb- 
ing palm (Desmoncus) with slender stem 
of immense length, and an occasional 
tuft of leaves provided with hooks at 
their tips to hold on by. The long stems 
of these weaker plants twine in every 
form round the trees; sometimes they 
are twisted like cables, or tied in gigan- 
tic loops and coils hanging at all heights 
from the ground, — sometimes they 
pass upwards by taking the form of a 
Staircase, or by swaying to and froina 
zigzag shape. Our cuckoo-pint (Arum 
maculatum), an earth-loving plant, often 
Sitting on the sides of wet ditches, has a 
near relation in the great valley of the 
Amazon, which is often seen perched on 
the branch of a tree, and sending out an 
air-root, or liana, which hangs down 
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straight as a plumb-line, and sometimes 
reaches to and roots in the ground. 
Here then, is an example of a parasitical 
or epiphytical plant, which is not entirely 
confirmed in its habits as a parasite. 
Others have entirely lost the power of 
rooting in earth, and others are like the 
Rhododendron Dalhousie of Sikkim, 
which sits up among the branches when 
obliged to do so, and is epiphytical only 
as it were on compulsion, but if it can 
find a suitable site, it grows much more 
readily in the ground. ; 

A spirit of restless selfishness per- 
vades the vegetable kingdom in the hot 
and reeking forests of Brazil. There is 
not sufficient air, light, or earth, for all 
the plants that come into being in those 
prolific scenes of life, and the conse- 
quence is, that crowd, and crush, and 
struggle for simple existence which trav- 
ellers have compared to the cruel selfish- 
ness which might prevail in similar con- 
ditions of life among human beings. The 
rule of life is, each for itself, and not 
“live and let live.” A parasite will take 
a neighbour tree in its gripe and use it 
simply and entirely as a means for its 
own advancement. One of this class, a 
kind of fig, is known as the murderer, or 
murdering liana. Mr. Bates describes it 
as follows in his “ Naturalist on the River 
Amazon : ”—“‘ It springs up close to the 
tree on which it intends to fix itself, and 
the wood of its stem grows by spreading 
itself like a plastic mould over one side 
of the stem of its supporter. It then puts 
forth from each side an arm-like branch 
which grows rapidly, and looks as though 
a stream of sap were flowing and harden- 
ing as it went. This adheres closely to 
the trunk of its victim, and the two arms 
meet on the opposite side, and blend to- 
gether. These arms are put forth at 
somewhat regular intervals in mounting 
upwards, and the victim, when its stran- 
gler is full grown, becomes tightly clasped 
by a number of inflexible rings. These 
rings gradually grow larger as the mur- 
derer flourishes, rearing its crown of fo- 
liage to the sky, mingled with that of its 
neighbour, and in course of time they 
kill it by stopping the flow of its sap. 
The strange spectacle then remains of 
the selfish parasite clasping in its arms 
the lifeless and decaying body of its vic- 
tim, which had been the help of its own 
growth. Its ends have been served, and 
it has flowered and fruited, reproduced 
and disseminated its kind.” 

The figs, generally, are great climbers, 
and they have justly been called the 
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Thugs of the vegetable world, on ac- 
count of their destructive tendencies. 
Their character agrees with their rela- 
tionship to that bad family —the sting- 
ing-nettles. There are numerous ex- 
amples nearer home of what may be done 
by vegetables in an emergency. We 
have seen a young elm save its life by a 
curious, but not uncommon, modification 
of form. It grew at the edge of a slope of 
about three feet in depth, and as its root- 
hold was threatened by the gradual wear- 
ing away of the bank, the tap root of the 
tree became exposed, and had, at length, 
to support its entire weight. The tap 
root of a tree is a weak organ, quite un- 
able to bear its weight ; but in the case 
in question, the exposure of the root had 
the effect of converting it into a true stem, 
with bark and leaf-buds, which was en- 
larged by an annual layer of wood be- 
neath the bark till it became strong enough 
to support the trunk. A tree, which is so 
placed that its supports in one direction 
are gradually weakened, immediately be- 
gins to secure itself by strengthening its 
other ties or props. Cultivated plants are 
the most accommodating and the most 
willing, as a rule, to vary their forms and 
character to suit the convenience of their 
cultivators. A sfort, or variation from 
an established species, often preserves its 
differencé through a line of descendants. 
The Emperor of China, according to the 
native chroniclers, availed himself of this 
principle when he selected, with his own 
imperial hand, a particular plant of rice 
which he had observed, and which thus 
became the originator, or propagator, of 
the only kind which ripens north of the 
great wall. 

In the modification of the forms of 
plants, two principles are at work, one of 
which has been expressed by Goethe in 
these words: “In order to spend on one 
side, nature is forced to economize on the 
other.” Every part of a plant being only 
a modification of the leaf, any cause which 
affects the flow of sap may influence the 
formation of particular organs, as in the 
ease of the single wild rose, with nu- 
merous stamens and pistils, which are con- 
verted into petals by cultivation in rich 
soil, so that the single flower of the wild 
rose becomes the many-petaled blossom 
of the queen of flowers. The observation 
of such phenomena, led to the discovery 
of that fundamental truth in vegetable 
physiology which had dawned on the 
minds both of Linnzus and of Goethe, 
that acellis the unit, whose multiplication 
forms the plant, and that when the active 
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forces are busy with one part, the struc- 
ture of other parts must await their turn, 
and perhaps lose it altogether, in the case 
of plants whose careeris short. If wheat, 
for instance, is sown in very rich soil, it 
grows, as every farmer knows, too vig- 
orously to yield seed. “There exists a 
natural antagonism,” says Darwin, “be- 
tween the two forms of reproduction, 
namely, by seed and by buds, when either 
is carried to an extreme degree ;” accord- 
ingly, potatoes that are great croppers, 
yield very little seed in general. Plants 
have sometimes been flogged into fertil- 
ity, and Professor Lecoqg cleverly com- 
pelled a sterile Mirabilis to yield seed by 
beating it with a stick, and reducing the 
number of its branches. Topping a pear- 
tree, or checking the greed of the roots 
by pruning them frequently, has a similar 
effect. The sugar-cane grows too vig- 
orously to yield seed in the West Indies, 
Cochin China, and the Malay archipelago; 
and the sweet potato (Batatas) does not 
yield seed in southern China. The wheat- 
plant runs to wasteinthe tropics. Breed- 
ers, both of plants and animals, are well 
aware of the law of “ compensation,” or 
“ balancement of growth,” which is simply 
this —that if nourishment flows to one 
part, or organ, in excess, it rarely flows, 
at least in excess, to another part ; thus, 
says Mr. Darwin, “it is difficult to get a 
cow to give much milk and to fatten read- 
ily.’ The cabbage with a big heart is 
not good for seed; and in fact the best 
fruits of their kind — oranges, pears, figs, 
bananas, apples, grapes, pine-apples, etc. 
— produce the least seed; and as the 
seeds become atrophied by long-continued 
cultivation, the fruits gain in size and 
quality. In our ‘poultry, a large tuft of 
feathers on the head is, generally, accom- 
panied by adiminished comb ; and a large 
beard, by diminished wattles. Gardeners 
knowingly stimulate particular organs in 
the production of those beautiful mon- 
strosities, whose seeds are few and far 
between, and are so very charily disposed 
of. Flower-gardens blossom all over with 
beautiful illustrations of the manifold ef- 
fects and surprising modifications pro- 
duced by culture ; and the cabbage-tribe, 
found alike in gardens and fields, on the 
sands of the shore, and on the edges of 
the cliff, is another example of the pro- 
duction of varied forms from one original 
type by developing peculiarities and fixing 
them by selection. The Scotch kail is 
one of the least modified varieties of the 
cabbage, and if its seedlings were neg- 
lected for a few generations, something 
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yery like the wild cabbage that grows on 
our seashore would be reached. Even 
the queen of flowers seems to regret the 
loss of her simplicity and single corolla, 
and instead of unfolding a multitude of 
petals in the act of inflorescence, humble 
green leaves sometimes appear in their 
place. When this happens, our flower 
queen is in fact abdicating and reverting 
to her original and more humble condition. 

There isa second principle which aids 
the plant improver, and is continually ac- 
tive in producing changes in the forms of 
plants growing in the field of nature. It 
is the inherent disposition to sterility in 
plants that are exposed to changed condi- 
tions of life. Not only are many tropical 
species infertile in our hot-houses, but 
the Alpine plants seldom produce any 
seed in gardens, and the Persian and 
Chinese lilacs (Syringa Persica and S. 
Chinensis), though hardy here, are ster- 
ile, like the common lilac (S. Vulgaris) in 
Germany. Absolute sterility cannot, of 
course, become hereditary. Plants re- 


main productive without seed, when there 
are tubers, buds, slips, suckers, grafts, 
etc., to fall back upon; complete infer- 
tility would, indeed, be the bane of horti- 
culture, which knows how to profit by in- 
cipient sterility, and can generally find a 


seed or two, even in a double balsam. 
Two principles of plant life act and re- 
act in nature, within limits which the 
well-being of the plant, or the object of 
the cultivator may determine; but to a 
great extent the habit of plants is an in- 
herent quality, and individual plants 
exhibit dispositions that differ like those 
of animals. There are innumerable in- 
stances of a sort of fickleness in the 
behaviour of plants. We are unable to 
assign the cause why the little moon-wort 
fern of the Surrey Downs should sicken 
and die in sheltered spots below the hill, 
or why some varieties of pelargoniums are 
sterile and others fertile, under similar 
conditions, or why, in other cases, slight 
changes in position should make all the 
difference, so that a plant may yield seed 
at the top of a bank and refuse to do so 
at its base. The various cereals are 
rigid in reference to their several seed- 
producing habits, and cultivators cannot 
force any of them to exceed their inherent 
powers in this respect. Wheat will yield 
from forty to sixty bushels on an acre of 
good land, and it runs to stem and be- 
comes diseased if forced beyond its bent. 
A typical climate for wheat is that of the 
Castiles, but that of our south-eastern 
counties is not bad for it, or wheat would 
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not have been the bread corn of Kin 
Alfred’s subjects, and of the humblest o 
Chaucer’s pilgrims. It likes to advance 
slowly, by gradations of heat, through a 
long spring, and dislikes a sudden jump 
from a winter mean of 32° Fahr. toa 
summer heat of 73° as at Cincisinati. 
The stems dwindle when drawn up too 
rapidly, and the coronal roots which are 
put forth here in April, become abortive 
pointing to the ground like a necklace of 
green thorns surrounding the crown of 
the plant, but failing to reach it or to pers 
form their function of absorbing nour- 
ishment. Wheat, therefore, can only be 
grown profitably, on a comparatively 
small area in North America, and on 
gravel and sands and second-rate soils of 
hard texture, which counteract the effect 
of climate. Maize is the bread-corn of 
North America, yielding, as a maximum, 
twenty quarters (a hundred and sixt 
bushels) per acre on soft, rich soils, which 
cannot be relied on for twenty bushels of 
wheat. But maize, too, has its habit. It 
yields magnificent crops on the plains of 
the Scioto and Miami, feeders of the 
Ohio, remaining in the ground only three 
or four months, instead of the nine or ten 
months during which wheat occupies the 
land between its autumn sowing and late ° 
summer ripening; but in Alabama the 
giant grain of the New World, finds that 
undue measure of heat and moisture 
which induces abnormal growth. It is 
drawn up to a height of sixteen or eigh- 
teen feet, and yields only half the crops 
that are reaped in Ohio, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Illinois. 

Passing a step further south for other 
examples of habit, we find that rice re- 
places maize and wheat in the tropics, 
and possesses an inherent elasticity and 
power of ranging which enables it to 
climb from the plains of Bengal up the 
lower slopes of the Himalayas, while an- 
other variety has produced seeds on the 
banks of the Thames, and another flour- 
ishes in the watered flats of Carolina, 
Another kind, called clammy rice, sub- 
mits either to wet or dry lands, while the 
common rice of Asia, Africa, and America 
is a marsh plant, and must be sown and 
brought to maturity in a puddle, with the 
aid of a natural or artificial irrigation. 
The early kinds ripen in four months, and 
the later in six months after sowing, the 
slightest frost kills the common kinds, 
while the mountain rice of Nepaul is sown 
in autumn, and the young blades are 
nursed through the winter under a coat of 
snow. 
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Sugar also affords its lessons on habit. 
In Cuba—an adopted home which suits 
it well — the cane lasts twenty-five years, 
and sometimes forty years, without be- 
ing renewed ; but in the delta of the Mis- 
sissippi and in Louisiana it must be re- 
newed every two years; and in a colder 
climate in Alabama it loses the status of 
a perennial, and becomes an uncertain 
annual, by a rapid transition like that 
which affects the annuals of temperate 
regions, when they pass, by themselves or 
their nearest relative, into the form of 
perennials in warm climates, as in the 
case of the castor-oil plant and the mal- 
lows. 

Larger crops of vegetables can be 
raised when they are grown for their 
tubers, roots, or stems, than when they 
are grown for their seed, because the 
natural habit of seed-bearing plants is a 
bar to increased production. The grain- 
consumers of temperate climates live, 
therefore, at a dearer rate than the peo- 
ple who feed on bananas, potatoes, or 
starch-yielding plants, like the manihot, 
which yields tapioca and the cassava 
bread of Brazil. 

It is a serious drawback to the profits 
of sewage cultivation that only certain 
— are disposed to consume so much 
iquid as is offered to them under that sys- 
tem of management. Cereals are not 
drinkers to any large extent, and will not 
suddenly change their habit. They have 
enough to do to swallow the ordinary 
amount of wet which prevails in our cli- 
mate, being naturally partial to rather 
drier countries, like South Russia, Po- 
land, and Spain. Italian rye-grass is a 
drinker, having learned the habit, per- 
haps, in the irrigated plains of Lom- 
bardy ; and it is not expected to produce 
seed, but only a bulky growth of forage. 
It has done its best to please the sewage 
farmers in the matter of drink, but on 
another point it offers a curious example 
of the force of habit. By the use of an 
enormous amount of liquid it was ex- 
pected to yield unheard-of crops; and 
accordingly it did yield 100 tons per acre 
in one season, but it made the effort at 
the cost of jts life, dying during the winter 
instead of yielding another crop next year. 
The same result has followed whenever 
the powers of this great water-drinker 
were taxed by stimulating it to over-pro- 
duction. It invariably made the effort 
demanded of it, and it invariably broke 
-down in the attempt, and died afterwards 
from sheer exhaustion, like a worn-out 
cab-horse. 
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Rest is the remedy for over-work in 
plants as well as horses. Linnzus, los- 
ing his own rest, was the first to ob- 
serve that the plants in his garden 
slept every night, inaudibly, but mani- 
festly, each species having its blossoms 
and Canes arranged in characteristic atti- 
tudes. The bird’s-foot trefoil, for in- 
stance, folds up its leaves at night, and 
the chickweed closes them; the vetch, 
sweet pea, and broad bean rest them one 
against the other. The composite leaves 
appear to be the most sleepy of any. The 
hours of sleeping are a matter of habit, 
and may be disturbed artificially, just as 
acock may be woke up and made to 
crow at untimely hours by the light of a 
lantern. De Candolle subjected a sensi- 
tive plant to an exceedingly trying course 
of discipline, by completely changing its 
hours ; exposing it to a bright light all 
night, so as to prevent sleep, and putting 
itin a dark room during the day. The 
plant appeared to be much puzzled and 
disturbed at first ; it opened and closed 
its leaves irregularly, sometimes nodding 
in spite of the artificial sun that shed its 
beams at midnight, and sometimes wak- 
ing up, from the force of habit, to find 
the chamber dark in spite of the time of 
day. Such are the trammels of use and 
wont! But after an’obvious struggle the 
plant submitted to the change, and turned 
day into night without any apparent ill 
effects. 

Besides their daily rest, plants require 
periodic seasons of repose. They sleep 
when the temperature falls below a cer- 
tain point, as the bear and the dormouse 
enter upon their winter’s sleep at the ap- 
proach of cold weather; and like the 
fishes of some tropical countries, whose 
waking functions are arrested by the heat, 
which dries up the ponds they live in, so, 
too, in the burning deserts of Africa, 
bulbs and other plants lie dormant through 
the season when the functions of vege- 
table life would be impossible, and burst 
again into leaf and flower with the return 
of the rain and the coolness. 

It puzzles plants, or at least subjects 
them to trials, to move them out of their 
latitudes, and sometimes the effects are 
very curious. The peach has_ been 
brought from the gardens of Kurdistan 
to those of the Mediterranean, of Europe 
generally, and of the far West, and, curi- 
ously enough, it still persists, like its 
congeners the apricot and almond, in 
putting forth blossoms dangerously early 
in the spring, though it cannot do so 





with impunity, except under artificial 
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covering of glass, or at least of fir 
boughs, and other gardener’s devices. 
The period of flowering, like that of 
sleeping, becomes habitual, and some- 
times exceedingly persistent; and of 
course the flowering and coming into 
leaf of a plant are merely the visible signs 
that the torpor of the colder months has 
passed, and that their vital functions 
have recommenced. Our white clover, 
like the peach, retains its habits through 
life, and when settled as an emigrant 
among the plants of sub-tropical Ala- 
bama, it is observed to awaken in spring, 
after a brief winter rest, much earlier 
than the more drowsy native clovers. 
But the Bermuda grass, transported to 
Alabama from beneath the blazing sun 
of the plains of the Ganges, is particu- 
larly late in rising. The early habits of 
the Alpine plants are admirable, as in the 
case of the saxifrages, and others of the 
same habit. Plants are accommodating 
on the whole, but they may all be said to 
rest, according to their special habit, at 
certain temperatures, and they vegetate 
sluggishly at certain higher temperatures. 
Natives of cool climates, on the other 
hand, may be killed in a hot country by 
excessive heat, or they may be only 
checked, or thrown into leafy growth, if 


they are perennials, or changed into win- 


ter growers if they are annuals. Flax is 
asummer crop in Russia and a winter 
crop in Egypt, being brought to maturity 
by a certain amount of heat which it ob- 
tains there in the winter. The vine is 
rather particular, and is killed by cold in 
North-eastern Europe, and, like wheat, 
and other plants of temperate or warm- 
temperate zones, it runs to waste, and 
bears no fruit in the hotter zones. The 
two plants are not altogether barred from 
the tropics, but their habit of growth is 
deranged, and they become leafy, fruit- 
less, and seedless. Both wheat and the 
grape-vine—the one a cosmopolitan grass, 
the other a trailer, which has twined round 
the world — can bear great heat, provided 
it is alternated with cold; but having be- 
come habituated to the winter rest of their 
native climes and countries, the perpetual 
motion of their sap exhausts them in the 
end, though at first it throws them into 
leafy and abnormal growth. 

Alteraztion is the law of plant life in 
temperate regions. The torpor of the 
colder months is necessary to the activity 
of the growing period. There is no rea- 
son in nature why it should be so, and in 
fact, the evergreens of the tropics, being 
accustomed to a more equal distribution 
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of solar heat, do not need the alternation. 
The rule of life with plants, is the habit 
they acquire under the circumstances 
that surround them. This is practically 
recognized when chestnuts, ripened in 
our southern counties, are preferred by 
planters of the chestnut underwoods in 
Kent, to foreign seed, which would pro- 
duce plants of more tender habit. The 
seeds of the Scotch fir, ripened in the 
Highlands, would be preferred for their 
hardihood, to those ripened in warmer 
districts ; and in endeavoring to extend 
the northern range of a plant, as in the 
case of a forage plant (the Hol/cus saccha- 
ratus) in this country, it was considered a 
great point to get it to ripen a few seeds 
which might be expected to produce an 
acclimatized variety. 

The bread grains have a certain habit 
as to the amount of heat they require to 
ripen them. Maize and rice have both 
been ripened on the banks of the Thames, 
but they are out of their latitude, as wine 
is, and as perhaps the sugar beet is, in 
this country. Wheat gets rapidly out of 
bounds in crossing the border counties, 
beyond which the oats are the bread corn 
of the people. But while a certain equa- 
ble temperature may not stimulate the 
plant beyond the point at which it pro- 
duces leaves and barren flowers, and 
while the sum of heat received, in a north- 
ern latitude, in six or seven months, may 
fail to ripen a particular grain, the same 
total amount of heat received ina shorter 
time, in a southern latitude, may cause 
maturation. This is exceedingly incon- 
venient in some countries, where the or- 
dinary crop is produced in summer, while 
the winter’s sun is utilized for some quick, 
imported crop, as in the case of flax in 
Egypt. A very short interval between 
spring and summer ripens the hardier ce- 
reals, such as barley and bere, at their 
polar limits, because the summer sun has 
great power while it lasts. 

There is a curious passage in Lord Ba- 
con’s writings where he discourses upon 
the juices of plants and the theory of heat 
and dryness, and accounts for the earlier 
or later flowering of different species by 
the greater or less degree of moisture in 
them. Fanciful as this language and an- 
tiquated as this theory may seem, the 
great philosopher whose speculations pre- 
ceded the investigations into the laws of 
physiology and morphology which have 
since been aided by the microscope, 
rightly surmised, quite in accordance 
with the later developments of science, 
that the relative activity of the organs, at 
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different temperatures, was dependent on 
the qualities of the juices contained in 
the vessels ; which qualities are imparted 
by the character of the climate. The 
unit of life is an atom, and on the atoms 
are written, so to speak, the various laws 
which give diverse characters and quali- 
ties to plants. Climate settles a great 
many other matters besides the hours of 
work and rest. 

“From the extremes of climate,” says 
Buffon, “we draw our drugs, perfumes, 
and poisons, and all the plants whose 
properties are in excess. Temperate cli- 
mates, on the contrary, only produce tem- 
perate things ; the mildest of herbs, the 
most wholesome of vegetables, the most 
refreshing of fruits, the quietest of ani- 
mals, the most polished of men, are the 
heritage of the mildest climates.” 

Mexico is typical of orchids, says the 
translator of Figuier’s “ Vegetable King- 
dom ;” but he ought rather to have re- 
versed the saying, since it is the plants 
which are the types of the country, repre- 
senting its climate and characteristics, 
and stamping upon them the “aspects of 
nature,” so far as vegetation is concerned. 
Consequently, there are plants for all 
kinds of sites, saxifrages for the declivi- 
ties of Chimborazo, and palms, bamboos, 
and arborescent grasses for the plains of 
the Orinocos. Or if we take geographical 
space and travel from the equator towards 
the poles, we shall pass from the cocoa- 
nut and plantain groves of the tropics to 
the spongy masses of sphagna, or bog- 
mosses, which cover whole countries in 
the northern regions of snow and ice. 
The intermediate space is too wide for us 
to attempt to map it out with a descrip- 
tion of the great nations of vegetables, 
within whose boundaries are subordinate 
tribes and races, more various and more 
distinct than the great races of mankind. 
that people the kingdoms and principali- 
ties of the earth. The broad distinctions 
between the great families of plants, are 
as easy to trace as the difference of colour 
in a negro anda white man; but there 
are shades of difference in the habit of 
plants which are inherent and obscure in 
their origin, like the shades of character 
in men. It is €asy to say that equatorial 
vegetation is evergreen, and that the 
leaves are shed occasionally instead of 
periodically, because there is no cessation 
of growth, and because vegetation is not 
arrested by cold; but who can account 
for the anomalies of Australian foliage, 
the pale green hues of the trees, and their 
vertical leaves that cast no shadow on 
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the ground, and let the grass grow green 
and rank in the depths of the forest ? 
Who can trace all the causes that un- 
derlie what is called habit in those plants 
which clothe the great central belt of the 
earth with perpetual green? The ever 
open page of nature satisfies the spirit of 
inquiry within certain limits, andif we have 
seemed of late years to come near to an 
interpretation of some of the general laws 
under which the forms of life around us 
have changed with our surrounding cir- 
cumstances, let us be careful not to over- 
value our achievements. The ultimate 


cause of the formative forces of nature, 
and the mystery of that original impress 
which was stamped on the units, or atoms 
of life, by the Former of the Universe, we 
cannot comprehend. 


From The Academy. 
THE BRUNSWICK ONYX VASE. 


Dr. FIEDLER, of Wesel, recently ad- 
dressed a letter to the A//gemeine Zeitung, 
in which he gives an interesting account 
of the Brunswick onyx vase, whose nu- 
merous hair-breadth escapes from capture 
and destruction might supply materials 
capable of adaptation for many a thrilling 
tale of startling vicissitudes, adventurous 
wanderings, and critical turns of fate. 
What had been the destiny of this nonpa- 
reil before the seventeenth century, where 
it saw the light, and who fashioned it in 
all its incomparable beauty, are questions 
which have hitherto baffled enquiry. All 
we know is that when, in the year 1630, 
the city of Mantua was captured, after 
many months’ siege, by the imperialists, 
Duke Francis Albert of Saxe-Lauenburg, 
who commanded an Austrian contingent, 
noticed this now far-famed vase in the 
hands of one of his soldiers, and purchased 
it for 100 ducats from the man, who valued 
it only for the gold of which its foot and 
handle were formed. The soldier, when 
questioned about it, related that during 
the three days’ plunder to which the city 
had been subjected, he and a companion 
had made a raid on some of the apart- 
ments of the royal palace, and observing 
the gold on the vase, he had snatched it up, 
and carried it away as part of his share of 
the booty. This palace had been the 
favourite residence of Vincenzo I1., Duke 
of Mantua, and head of the great art-lov- 
ing family of the Gonzagas, whose death 
without direct heirs in 1627 had drawn 
upon the unhappy Mantuans the war 
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which laid waste their fair city, and which 
originated in the claims advanced by the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. on the duchy, in 
right of his empress the sister of Vincenzo. 
From the possession of Francis Albert of 
Saxe-Lauenburg, who was a connoisseur 
in art, and recognized in his newly-ac- 
quired treasure a genuine antique, it 
passed to his widow, who left it by will 
to her sister, the Princess Sophia Eliza- 
beth, wife of August, reigning Duke of 
Brunswick-Liineburg. 

By this lady it was bequeathed as an 
inalienable heirloom to her son, Duke 
Ferdinand Albert, the Marvellous, whose 
zeal in collecting rare and costly works of 
art made him a fitting recipient for such 
atrust. By his directions a green satin 
case, bound with silver cord, was made 
for the vase, which was further secured 
from risk of injury by being enclosed ina 
padlocked and strongly-made wooden 
case, covered with silk and gold and sil- 
ver lace. What is of more interest to us, 
he also caused the learned secretary, 
Eggeling of Bremen, to write an explana- 
tory treatise in Latin on the goblet, and 
its mode of decoration. From this com- 


position, entitled Mysteria Cereris et 
Bacchi in vasculo ex uno onyche, &c. 
(Bremae, 1682, quarto), we learn that the 


vase is fashioned out of a genuine and 
precious gem, known as onyx, or sardonyx, 
and provided with a pure and massive 
wrought gold cover, spout, handle, and 
foot. Independently of these metallic 
additions, the vase measures about 5 3-4 
inches in length, and about three inches 
in breadth. The ingenious workman who 
prepared the gem for its present adapta- 
tion has secured strength and cohesion 
for the entire mass by passing two hoops 
of gold around it in connection with the 
handle and spout, and has thus divided 
the surface into three compartments, in 
the central one of which the artist has 
drawn twelve figures, which are cut into 
the stone in bas relief, and represent a 
sacrificial or other ceremonial connected 
with some religious mysteries. The upper 
division is decorated with appropriate em- 
blems of fruit, leaves, heads of bulls, &c., 
while the lowermost compartment exhibits 
goblets, fruit-baskets, torches, serpents, 
and two human heads. 

Eggeling’s learned treatise was met by 
a counterblast of rhetoric from Dr. Feller, 
Professor of Poetry at Leipzig, and libra- 
rian to the University, who declared that 
the figures referred to the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and were not Bacchanalian in 
character, as the secretary had asserted. 
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Soon a paper war disturbed the atmos- 
phere of German academic literature, 
which reached its height in an angry re- 
tort by Eggeling, entitled Adstersio Fel- 
lerianarum Calumniarum atque acerbissi- 
marum Injuriarum (Bremae, 1689); but 
which left the question of the real signifi- 
cance of the bas-reliefs undecided. 

The monetary value of the treasure 
seemed to have been nearly as difficult of 
determination as the subject of its decora- 
tions, and in the inventories of the ducal 
pretiosa it fluctuated between 60,000 and 
160,000 Reichs-thaler. In the beginning 
of the eighteenth century an attempt was 
made by the then possessors (the widow 
of Duke Ferdinand Albert and her sons) 
to find a purchaser for the vase, in order 
to give the Princess Sophia Eleonora of 
Brunswick the sixth part of the purchase- 
money in part payment of her dowry, in 
accordance with her father’s intentions ; 
but no one presented himself as a com- 
petitor for the prize, and the onyx cup, 
after a prolonged public but carefully 
guarded exhibition, was restored to its 
own iron chest, which was only to be un- 
locked in the presence of a high Court 
official. 

In 1766, after having been the joint 
property of the Brunswick and Bevern 
branches of the family, it became the sole 
possession of the reigning ducal line, and 
thenceforth it followed the chequered for- 
tunes of those princes. After the battle 
of Jena, in 1806, in which Duke Charles 
William of Brunswick was mortally 
wounded, the onyx vase passed with the 
fugitive family from Liibeck to Sweden, 
next from Als to Slesvig, and was at length 
deposited at Gliicksburg, whence, how- 
ever, from fear of Danish interference 
and in imminent peril of being seized by 
the French, it was conveyed to England 
by Colonel Von Nordenfels, whose perils 
by sea from privateers, and dangers by 
land from hostile armies, would fill a vol- 
ume. Napoleon was at that very time 
turning a longing eye on the Mantuan 
onyx, and in return for its possession he 
is said to have offered to remit half a 
milllon francs of the war indemnity in 
which poor Brunswick was mulcted, but 
in vain ; the family clung with hereditary 
tenacity to their precious treasure, and 
refused to listen to the tempter. On De- 
cember 23d, 1810, Colonel Nordenfels, 
attended by a faithful servant, left Gliicks- 
burg, and after passing through Prussia 
and Sweden to disarm suspicion, assuming 
disguises of every kind, and having to en- 
dure detention, delays, and interrogations 
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at every turn, he reached London on April 
15th, 1811, and had the satisfaction, on 
the same day, of consigning his precious 
charge to the hands of the widowed 
Duchess Augusta of Brunswick. 

Like many other fugitives of note, the 
Mantuan onyx remained in London till 
1814, when it returned to Brunswick with 
the long exiled princes of the duchy. 
For a time it seemed as if nothing more 
could now threaten the peaceful rest of 
the wanderer; but in 1830, when the 
reigning Duke Charles heard his people 
clamouring for his downfall, and saw his 
palace in flames, he bethought him of his 
Mantuan treasure before he sought safety 
in flight, and having sent a confidential 
friend to remove it from the ducal mu- 
seum, he carried it away with him. 
Thenceforth nothing was known of it. 
No one ever saw it during the lifetime of 
the eccentric Diamond Duke; and when 
the city of Geneva, in conformity with his 
testamentary wishes, claimed as his uni- 
versal residuary legatee all his works of 
art, a fruitless search was made for the 
long vanished onyx vase. At length, after 
oft-repeated examination of the ducal 
treasures, it was noticed that a shred of 
flannel protruded from the base of a me- 
tallic vase which appeared to be of very 
little value. Ona closer inspection this 
vase was found to be split lengthways, 
and to be excessively heavy when com- 
pared with another vase of identical form 
and external appearance with which it 
seemed to form a pair. On separating 
the split surfaces the onyx came to view 
perfectly intact and uninjured, and thus 
the mystery of its supposed disappearance 
was at once explained. Genevan art- 
lovers were overjoyed at the discovery, 
but their hopes of calling the peerless 
beauty their own were shattered by the 
claim set up by the reigning Duke of 
Brunswick for the Mantuan onyx as an 
inalienable heirloom of his family; and 
now, after a second separation of thirty- 
four years, the gem is restored to the 
ducal museum of Brunswick. Since its 
unexpected resuscitation, various draw- 
ings and photographs have appeared of it 
in Germany, and among these the best is 
a water-colour“sketch by Professor A 
Gnauth, which gives a very correct repre- 
sentation of the figures with which it is 
decorated. 
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From The Athenzvm. 
THE PETRARCHIAN COMMEMORATION. 


Avignon, July 21. 

I oUGHT to date this letter, perhaps, 
from Vaucluse, because it was there that 
the picture was most effectively, if not 
most fervidly, coloured, and that the story 
of the poet’s life and passion told itself 
most eloquently. The only obstacle toa 
really poetical sympathy with the occasion 
was the inordinate crush of visitors from 
every district of the South, all pretending 
to an interest in Petrarch’s reputation, 
yet generally absorbed in picnicking be- 
neath the shadow of those trees which 
they affect to fancy hallowed. Ten tnou- 
sand was the least estimate formed of the 
number of persons who arrived by the 
trains on Monday alone. But, before 
noticing the special Vauclusian celebra- 
tion, I may as well remark, in brief, upon 
the commemoration at Avignon itself. 
This must have been programmed — if 
such an Americanism be permissible — 
by some persons who scarcely knew 
whether the lover of Laura was an aéro- 
naut, a gladiator, a soldier, or an actor; 
for nothing could be more incongruous 
than the arrangements, including, as they 
did, a bull-fight, a boat-race, an illumina- 
tion, and a military procession by torch- 
light. Nevertheless, both Avignon and 
Vaucluse put on an appearance for the 
ceremony such as, I imagine, they never 
put on before —brilliant with colour by 
day, ablaze with Chinese lanterns by 
night; and, at both seasons, resonant 
with martial music. It is a grand city 
this, of mingled sarcerdotal and knightly 
architecture : its old walls still frowning ; 
its round towers still stately; its gates 
looking as if no enemy could expect to pass 
unless after an armed defiance from the 
turrets ; half-decayed palaces ; churches 
in which the tombs and tablets bear inde- 
cipherable inscriptions ; and streets of a 
most medizval appearance. In one re- 
spect, however, a majority of the pilgrims 
were disappointed. Tradition had taught 
them to believe that the tomb of Laura, 
identified in 1533, when Francis the First 
visited Avignon, and became poetical 
upon the subject, remained, an extant 
relic of the Petrarchian period, a centre 
of interest in the church of St. Clare. 
No such thing. Both the church and the 
grave have vanished. Therefore, a doubt 
arises why the fifth centenary of Pe- 
trarch’s death should have been commem- 
orated here. He was not born here, but 
in Arezzo, in Tuscany; he did not die 
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here, but at Arqua, among the Enganean 
hills ; nor did he generally live here. 
Nevertheless, Avignon claims him as its 
own while conceding to Vaucluse a large 
proportion of the honour. It is at Vau- 
cluse that the column in honour of his 
memory was erected just seventy-four 
years ago, on the anniversary of his birth. 
This monument is precisely equal in 
height to the famous cascade, — situated 
where the most tender of the sonnets are 
believed to have been composed ; con- 
fronted by a prodigious rock, round, pol- 
ished, and white; and around it cluster 
the true memories of Petrarch. But 
Avignon will not have it so, and insisted 
upon a magnificent ceremony in its own 
name. So distinguished a celebration 
has certainly not been held within the 
present, and probably not during the past, 
century. Peculiarly foreign in its fea- 
tures, it nevertheless possessed a charac- 
ter and an interest essentially its own. 
The gathering of the Provencal min- 
strels, to meet the French and Italian 
poets at the railway station on Saturday 
evening, was, for example, a unique spec- 
tacle; while the wonderful apparition of 
mounted heralds all over the town, look- 
ing as though they had just started from 
out the pages of Froissart, confused your 
ideas of time. Then came the Roman 
effect of the poet’s bust, laurelled and 
borne on high, and saluted by indescriba- 
able — possibly, inexplicable — acclama- 
tions ; and such a march took place as 
must have warmed, unless, indeed, it em- 
bittered, the heart of living literature. 
Around this marble head, and around the 
statue of Crillon at the same time, burst 
forth a variegated radiance exceedingly 
beautiful, amid the thousand reflections 
of which arose a loud song in the poet’s 
honour written in Provengal. The pupils 
of the Avignonese Conservatoire sang it 
remarkably well, and merited the applause 
they obtained. Then torches flamed, and 
everybody was escorted home, with im- 
partial respect, in their lurid light. Sun- 
day opened with an open-air mass in the 
square over which the antique palace of 
the Popes still casts its irregular shadow, 
partly as a monastery, partly as a bar- 
rack; and at this ceremony it appeared 
as if everything and everybody, including 
the prizes won and the heretics present, 
were ostentatiously blessed, besides be- 
ing overpowered by military music. Next 
came the grand event of the celebration 
—the “Grande Cavalcade de Charité,” 
in two pageants. It was really worth this 
thousand miles’ journey to witness ; for 
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it was so historically medizval, so per- 
fectly studied, so true to truth, if I may 
thus express myself. The trumpeters, 
the archers, the heralds, might have been 
approved by Sir Walter Scott himself. 
The chariots, of course, were fanciful, as 
were the effigies of Don Quixote and his 
Squire ; but the reproduction, from au- 
thorities, of the pomp that accompanied 
\the crowning of Petrarch at Rome was a 
}wonderful reflection from descriptions 
five centuries old. This, of course, was 
the most fascinating of the demonstra- 
tions, although a little dizarre to modern 
eyes. First rode the halberdiers, in threat- 
ening panoply; then. succeeded “the 
chariot of war,” resplendent in blood-col- 
our and gold ; after this, in a strange con- 
trast, the innocent fishermen, net-makers, 
gondoliers, and harvest-men, with whom 
were goldsmiths, tailors, merchants, paint- 
ers, and money-changers. Industry and 
Commerce succeeded, in a sort of golden 
state, but they attracted comparatively 
little attention, for the ancient genius of 
France was coming into sight, white- 
plumed and _ steel-helmeted, mounted 
trumpeters, mounted musketeers again, 
mounted lansquenets, mounted Knights 
of Malta, and challengers of all descrip- 
tions. In .the next place, a train of 
ghosts, in their manner as they lived, 
superbly horsed and mounted — Azzo da 
Correggio, Lord of Parma; Malavacina, 
Lord of Messina; the Counts Annibaldi, 
Savelli, Montenera, and Cafarelli, whose 
figures are so familiar in Italian history ; 
the Colonna, the Carrara, and Jourdain 
des Ursins, as the French programme 
calls him, the terrible Governor of Rome. 
They made up a cavalcade of unrivalled 
picturesqueness, at the very strangeness 
and even grotesqueness of which nobody 
seemed inclined to so much as smile. It 
was all in honour of Petrarch, and Pe- 
trarch here is the presiding spirit of the 
day. Nothing could be more evident 
than when his particular chariot, on 
gilded wheels, and drawn by eight milk- 
white palfreys, came along, himself en- 
throned, and around him standing Boc- 
caccio, Pietro Alighieri, Jacopo Dandolo, 
Ugolino da Rosci, Cancelleri, and the 
painter Memmi. The Southern enthu- 
siasm at this moment took fire, and every 
one went into ecstacies, as though Fran- 
cesco Petrarca, dead precisely five hun- 
dred years ago, had been his intimate 
personal friend. No doubt a great deal 
of excitement was due to the eftective- 
ness of the pageant itself. Every detail, 
it was obvious, had been carefully and 
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even learnedly studied ; down to the col- 
our, cut, variety of armour and arms 
worn; so that we had, so far as was pos- 
sible, a faithful reproduction of a scene 
in Petrarch’s time. It mattered little 
that, at Vaucluse, instead of being wholly 
sentimental, we lunched with the learned 
societies beneath the shade of trees de- 
clared to have been consecrated by the 
poet; that we marched, on our return, 
along the newly-named Petrarch Street, 
to the sound of various melodies ; or that 
we afterwards supped, without stint or 
melancholy, at the Hétel de Ville, with 
cordial speeches from ihe Mayor, and M. 
Mezieres, of the French Academy; or 
that we witnessed with pleasure the 
bright red and golden illumination which 
made the half-dilapidated Papal palatial 
ruins vivid in the evening. The spirit of 
Petrarch self-evolved or communicated, 
was, notwithstanding, for a few hours, at 
any rate, supreme, and gave dignity and 
a poetry to the city of Avignon, which 
none present could fail to appreciate. 
My next will be an exclusively Vauclu- 
sian letter. H. J. 


Froin The Athenzum. 
THE HEARNE LETTERS.* 


THE letters contained in this volume 
(printed uniformly with the small quartos 
of the Camden Series) come from the 
Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 
There are fifty-five of them, and, speaking 
generally, they are of little interest. Nev- 
ertheless, he who reads them honestly 
through, will find here and there curious 
illustrations of life and manners, which 
will repay perusal. The''dates extend 
from 1705 to 1730. At the earlier date 
Hearne was twenty-seven years of age. 
He went to Oxford in 1696, after, it is 
said, having been in some sort a pupil of 
pious Henry Dodwell. He began by col- 
lecting Biblical MSS. for Mill and Grabe, 
and, having taken his degree of M. A., he 
was successively assistant and second 
librarian in the Bodleian ; and, in 1715, 
architypographer and esquire bedel of the 
civil law. He gave up all, sturdy as he 
was, rather than take the oaths of alle- 
giance to George the First; but he con- 
tinued to work as a scholar in the Uni- 
versity, where he died in 1735. 

It is curious that there are no letters in 
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this volume of the year in which Hearne 
proved his Jacobitism and his distaste for 
Hanover and the Whigs. His Jacobitism 
was of a rough and often vulgar sort ; but 
he seems to have corresponded with men 
who were adversaries, at least in politics, 
Their letters, too often prosy, contain, as 
we have said, traits of life and manners 
worth noting. In 1706, Elias Smith writes 
to him, —“ Tom Tuddal, Organist of S, 
John’s, talking in company abt ye Bur- 
ghess of Hartford presenting his adress & 
being refus’d by ye Q,, ‘ Ay,’ sd he, ‘if 
Dr. Burgess had presented ye Q. would 
have receivd it.’ Ye Chancellor D. Som- 
erset heard of it, & has wrott a pressing 
letter to have him expell’d. This you 
may tell abt to bid them have a care of 
punning in Oxford.” A letter from John 
Hudson leads us to folk-lore. He writes 
from Theddlethorpe, and, alluding to the 
Drumming Well, says, “ I was told by my 
obliging Landlord, who was ye best & 
most knowing man in ye town, yt he heard 
it beat on ye very day we had ye great 
overthrow in Spain.” All the town said 
the same, and Hudson had no doubt on 
the matter. Hudson’s letters are by far 
the raciest in this collection. He rides 
to York, like Turpin, but not at such a 
brisk rate, and his notes by the way are 
amusing. At Peterborough, he says, 
“ As I went into the Ch. just as ye Even- 
ing Prayers wr ended, I mett ye Bishop, 
& beg’d his blessing ; I told him yt I was 
a Traveller yt came from Oxon, & yt my 
name was He reply’d a very good 
name, & so went his way.” Subsequently, 
the prelate encountering Hudson in the 
Cathedral, showed him over it. “He 
then,” says Hudson, “invited me to drinka 
glass of wine or ale wth him in his House. 
... Wn I went in he offerr’d me my 
choice of Wine or Ale; I told him wceh 
his Lordship pleas’d ; & then there came 
a tankard of excellt drink such as Hed- 
dington cannot afford.” Hudson, how- 
ever, was disgusted that the Bishop did 


‘not invite him (a stranger) to dinner. “I 


fancy,” he maliciously adds, “ ye reason 
was, yt all his daughters wr dispos’d of.” 
John Hudson loved good liquor. Bound 
for Cambridge, the heat caused him to 
put up “in ye edge of yt County,” where, 
he says, “I mett wth such*incomparable 
liquor, as would have stop’t you from 
reaching the University that night.” 
When he arrived there at last, Dr. Bent- 
ley received him “wth a sort of haughty 
civility, such as it seems is natural to 
him.” After which, Hudson rode north- 
ward, but did not reach Lynn as early as 
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he expected, “‘ye Norfolcians giveing a 
larger measure to yr miles yn to yr cloth.” 
But Hudson entered York at last, and 
“ Florence,” he says, “ is ye liquor we re- 
member or friends in ; & good Port wine 
& water passes for or small beer.” Hud- 
son lived cheaply enough during his ride. 
He notices having got at Cambridge “ ex- 
cellt wine at 20d. a bottle.” Those good 
old times ! 

The most important letter in the series 
is one from Dr. Evans, in which there is 
an account of Sacheverell and his famous 
sermon, preached at St. Paul’s. Hearne 
would have differed from the writer, but 
he must have been amused by this de- 
scription of the preacher : — 


Last Saturday being ye vth of Novemb D: 
Sacheverel your mighty Boanerges thunderd 
most furiously at Paul’s against ye phanaticks 
for condemning ye King of high treason against 
his supream subjects, as he express’dit. He 
spoke very freely of ye toleration Act, & charged 
ye Mayors and Magistrates with want of zeal 
for ye Church, & play’d particularly & ex- 
pressly upon ye B. of Sarum; whom he hoped 
was no great friend to popery he said, but 
by his exposition on the Articles on wd think 
he was halfe channelled over. We were about 
30 Clergymen in ye Quire, & among ye rest 
ye minister of Battersea who is lately come 
over to our Church, Sacheverel having heard of 
his Conversion, levelled his arguments and 
anathemas most virulently against him, and 
ye whole tribe of ’em: in so much yt all ye 
Congregation were shaken agen at the ter- 
rours of his inveterate expressions. The 
whigs says he are Conformists in faction halfe 
Conformists in practise, & non Conformists in 
Judgment, formerly they labour’d to bring ye 
Church into ye Conventicle, but now the 
bring ye Conventicle into ye Church, whic 
will prove its Inevitable ruine. His text was 
this word: In perils among false brethren, & 
his sermon upon ’t was so violent that I think 
my Ld Mayor & Court of Aldermen will 
hardly desire him to print it: but if it be 
printed, I le endeavr to get it you, provided 
I happen to be then in town. 


The sermon, which, denouncing insur- 
rections against the sovereign, con- 
demned the revolution which placed 
William and Mary on the throne, and 
consequently insinuated that Anne had 
no right to occupy it, was printed. Ben- 
nett thus speaks of the manner and the 
man : — 


I don’t question but that you have seen Dr. 
Sacheverel’s bold discourse at St. Paul’s on ye 
5th November. I had the Curiosity to hear 
it, & so can assure you ’tis verbatim as ’twas 
preach’t. It lasted a full hour & a half, & was 
deliverd with all the Assurance & Confidence 
that violent Preacher is so remarkal le for. 
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could not have imagined if I had not actually 
heard it my self, that so much Heat, Passion, 
Violence, & scurrilous Language, to say no 
worse of it, could have come from a Protestant 
Pulpit, much less from one that pretends to be 
a member of the Church of England. If I 
had heard it in a Popish Chappel, or a Con- 
venticle, I should not have wonder’d : but in a 
Cathedral, it greatly surprized me. I’m sure 
such Discourses will never convert any one, 
but I’m afray’d will rather give the Enemies 
of our Church great advantage over her ; 
since the best that her true sons can say of it, 
is that the man is mad: and indeed most 
People here think him so. 


In June, 1711, Hilkiah Bedford sends 
Hearne an account of the illness and 
burial of Bishop Ken, at Longleat. The 
account of the burial is new: “ Bp. Ken 
was bury’d before 6 in ye morning by his 
own apptmt, for ye more privacy: at- 
tended to the grave only by my Ld 
W[eymouth]’s Steward (I think) & 12 
poore men yt carried him by turns, & had 
5s. a piece for it; ye coffin cover’d wtha 
few yards of black cloth, instead of a 
Pall, & yt given to ye minister of ye Par- 
ish for a gown.” 

Mary Barnes, writing of the death of 
her husband, the Greek scholar, affords 
an example of how words change in sig- 
nification in course of time. Hearne had 
been kind to Joshua Barnes, and the 
widow tells him, “I shall hereafter en- 
deavour to shew how much I resent good 
Mr. Hearne’s continued civilities.” Good 
Mr. Hearne had to be more than civil in 
various quarters, and particularly to his 
father and his household. The old parish 
clerk and schoolmaster must have been 
deep in the vale of years in 1716. He 
was proud of his son as the editor of Livy 
and other books, at which he was “rav- 
isht with joy,” and only wished he had 
more Latin to understand them. Thus 
writes the father in 1716: — 


The weather proving so bad I know not 
whether I may se your face againe, for I expect 
to be laid quite up this winter if I live so long 
for the pain will kill me if I can goe about, 
good son if you have any spare cast Linnen as 
shirts bands or handkerchiefs or a pair of old 
stockings which will go into a small bundle 
send it by the carrier as soon as you can. I 
shall be very thankfull and accept them be 
they ne’re so mean for at present ’tis hard with 
me being to pay my Rent that I cannot buy 
any thing of apparel & I cannot work. Ned 
is Gardener at Coll. Sawyers William & he 
gives their loves to you & Wm thanks you for 
sending him the Guinea to help his charge he 
has only his cloths which were but mean 
neither for all his charge he was not married 
but was sure to one som time and she married 
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another which was the cause of his being un- | 
settled in minde ever since. 


Again, in 1717, George Hearne sends 
up a cry to Oxford: “If you have any 
old worsted stockings of asad collour put 
up a paire and remember to lend me some 
diverting book . . . some diverting His- 
tory which shall certainly bereturned wth 
hearty thanks.” Old George endured life 
painfully. Dr. Morris, of Wells, was de- 
termined to go out of it tunefully. This 
physician ordered in his will, says John 
Tottenham, “ yt three Sonatas should be 
play’d over his Corps just before it was 
carry’d from ye House to ye church. 
And ye Ceremony was yesterday per- 
form’d.” What a subject for a picture! 
There was a serious gratefulness in the 
playing of those sonatas ; and indeed the 
times were serious. In other words, 
there was not that general indifference in 
religious matters as some persons have 
stated. Cuthbert Constable, a Roman 
Catholic, writes to Hearne in 1730 as 
follows (the “worthy person” alluded to 
was Dr. Howarden, but he went by the 
name of Harrison, being a Catholic, but 





also “a potent enimy to the bad Doctrine 
of the Jesuits”): — 
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I think it will not be amiss to acquaint you 
with some of the good qualities of that worth 
person who had a publick dispute with Dr, 
Clark at his own house where there were more 
Ladys of Quality than Scholars which was the 
greater pitty ; however the Gentleman I speak 
of was generaly thought to have had much the 
better in the dispute and Dr. Clark was so 
fair an enimy as to acknowledge and confess 
his great learning and abilities and one of the 
greatest persons of quality amongst the Ladies 
and who was so great an admirer of Dr. Clark 
that she ust commonly for her tost to chouse 
Dr. Clark Mistress which she was accustomed 
to say was truth so blinded she was by this 
smouth Dr. This Lady I say as great an ad- 
mirer as she was of Clark yet sent the next 
day after the dispute to his adversary and 
made him very handsome compliments, 


The above are fresh sketches of a by- 
gone period, and they are as pleasant to 
read as to think over. The collection 
contains no other examples of the life of 
the eighteenth century of special inter- 
est; but there are many references to 
books which will attract the lovers of 
such references. The volume would have 
been much improved by explanatory 


notes, and also by such an Index as gen- 
erally accompanies the volumes issued by 
the Camden Society. 





Mr. LoIsEAu of Philadelphia has invented 
a machine which, with the help of two men, 
will produce one hundred and fifty tons of 
artificial fuel in a day. The materials are 
ninety-five per cent. of coal-dust with five per 
cent. of clay, sprinkled during the mixing with 
milk of lime. The pasty raass is then moulded 
into egg-shaped lumps; these are dried on 
belts of wire-gauze, are dipped into a solution 
of resin and benzine, to render them damp- 
proof, and are ready for the market. In this 
way, it is hoped a means of utilizing the pro- 
digious heaps of coal-dust at the Pennsylvania 
mines has been discovered. 


On the 15th May was sold, in Paris, by 





auction, the first part of the curious library of 


the late M. Lucien de Rosney, father of the 
eminent Japanese scholar. It was rich in fine 
and, above’ all, eccentric bindings, such as in 
skins of cat, garnet coloured and buff, croco- 
dile, mole, seal, fur of the Canadian black 
wolf, royal tiger, otter, white bear, sole, and 
rattle-snake. ‘The legendary human skin bind- 
ing is alone wanting in the list. The latter 
reminds the writer of a visit he paid some 
thirty years ago to the Imperial library of the 
Hradschin in Prag, when he was shown an 
excessively rare MS., written on a small sheet 
of parchment by the celebrated John Zizka. 
A commercial traveller, who was present, re- 
membering that the great Hussite leader de- 
sired that after his death his skin should be 
used for a drum, to frighten the enemies of 
his cause, asked if Zizka really wrote on his 
own skin, Athenzum. 





